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[tis something that our friends should 
mever forget, that what we are doing is 


pot shown by the vote we can poll, by 
“the membership of our societies, by the 
attendance at our meetings, nor by the 
‘aumber of those who publicly or privately 
- @vow themselves as believers in the single 
‘tax. Beyond all these, our work is pro- 


@ucing its effect in modifying public 
Opinion iuseusibly in our direction. The 
majority of men are too careless and too 


timid for logical thought, and the best we 


ean hope for them is that they will ap- 


: proach the truth by degrees—that our 


advocacy of the single tax will bring them 


im some measure to see the absurdity and 
. injustice of present methods of taxation. 

‘When they begin doing this they are not, 
$6 is true, with us, but they are on the 


road to our position. 

Evidence of how we are in this way af- 
fecting even those who denounce us may 
be seen in such utterances as that in which 


the Evening Post recentiy declared that 
. the notion of making 


personal property 
pay as much taxes as real estate is “a 


 qchimerich idea against which the expe- 


Fience of the civilized world is everywhere 
running.” Another evidence is given in a 
privately printed circular which is being 
sent by mail to New York business men. 


this it is shown by the census of 


$680 that the personal property of the 
country is only one-third the value of the 
real estate, while (the national taxes, fall- 
ing on personal property) the aggregate 
taxation on real estate is £234,563,041, 
gad on personal property $712,750,721. 


Therefore, the writer concludes, the own- 


ers of personal property are paying nearly 
two and three-quarter times as much as 
their proportion. He asks: 

Can there be any sound public policy, wis- 
aor justice in our present system of tax- 


‘ation! Is there any reason for the dema- 


gogue cry for greater taxation of personal 
property? Itis a fuct that where taxation of 
personal property is nearer to nothing in the 


|) the states, there is the greater prosperity. 


Without paying any state, couniy, city or 
other taxation the entire expenditures of the 
United States would still fall ou owners of 
personal property. Being &4£00,000,000it would 
etiil be twice their share of the public burdens. 
Is this not a strong argument for abolishing 
state taxes on personal property owners 
while the United States so taxes them for the 
genera! welfare! Can any one point to other 
mations which pay over seven hundred and 
twelve millions of dollars taxes¢ Do we wish 
to drive out personal property owners, and 
thus reduce the vaiues of real estate, or to 
pay sach high rates of interest and profits to 
owners of personal property that they will 
wtay because of the high interest and profits 
pnd pay the taxes! . We must suffer as a m- 
tion or change our policy. 

Such an argument shows at least a 


glimmering of light 6n the true prin- 


ciples of taxation. This protestor against 
the disportionate taxation of personal 
property would doubtless disclaim any 
connection with us. Yet he has been 
affected by our thought aud is doing 
eur work. When « man becomes con- 
scious of the injustice and inexpediency of 
taxing personal property he has only to 
go a little further to see the inexpediency 
and injustice of taxing the improvements 
that are now taxed as real estate. And 
when he once realizes the propriety of 
looking to land values as the only source 

of revenue, he is a good enough single tax 
man for practical purposes. For when we 
get so far as to put taxes on Jand values 
an lieu of other subjects of sation, the 
taking of the whole “unearned value” for 
public uses will be a certain consequence. 


_ And now, to give greater point to what 
_. Ihave just written, comes Mayor Lewitt. 


What a terrible bugbear the idea of 


- abolishing all taxes save upon land values { 


taxes of the holders of real estate; 


"was to Mayor Hewitt fifieen months ago, 
_ @very one who remenibers his speeches 
and letters in the campaign which put Lim 


in the mayor's chair well knows. But the 


2 agitation which we have carried on and 
-the knowledge which he has gained while 


in the office of mayor have so far educated 
him that, in his message to the board of 
aldermen, just sent in, he unequivocally 
takes the ground that taxes on personal 
property ought to be abolished, and has to 


this extent at least become one of us. He 
Bays: 

in view of recent utterances, it may be well 
to say that this city would largely gain by 
the abolition of all taxes upon personal prop- 
erty. The amount thus collected at this time 
fs about one-sixth of the whole ammount of 
taxation. If personal property, except bank 
shares, were relieved of taxation, 1t would 
mot be necessary to add more than one-sixth 
$o the rate upon real estate, which last year 
would have amounted to .36 of one Bee cent, 
thus raising the total taxation to 2.52 in- 
Stead of 2.16, which was actually paid. 
There would be an apparent addition to the 
but 
@s many of these are aiso tax payers upon 
personal property, the addition would be 
more nominal than substantial. But, in the 
ease of those who do not pay taxes upon per- 
sonal property, the advance in the value of 
real estzte, which would inevitably follow 


the abolition of taxes upon personal prop- 


erty, would far more than compensate for 
‘any addition to the amount which would then 


’ be assessed upon real estate. The abolition 


of persona] taxes in this city would attract to 
it the capital of the whole world. We are 
mow the center of exchanges on the western 
®outinent, but in a few years we should be 
the clearing house for the commerce of the 
globe. If the city of New York, therefore, 
could make a bargain with the rest of the 
state, by wiich it might beagreed that in lieu 


. Of taxation upon personal property for state 


purposes there should be added one-sixth to 
the amount assessed upon real estate, the 


present in regard to the 


relieved. This tax is notoriously impossible 
of collection in this city. It is doubtful 
whether one-fifth of the total amount which 
ought to be collected if the law could be 
enforced actually reaches the treasury. 
Those who ought to pay the most part of it 

pay the least, while the humble citizen, who 
is unable to “fix ap” bis statements, is sub- 
jected to the full amount of lawful taxation. 
The estates of widows and orphans and 
wards in chancery pay the full amount of 
taxation required by law, although in most 
cuses it can be least afforded, while “bloated” 
capitalists either entirely escape taxation or 
compromise for a very inadequate sum. This 
condition of affairsis scandalous. It cannot 
be continued without subjecting property to 
attacks which seem to bs founded in justice, 
aud which produce very great dissatisfaction 
in the public mind. 

Just. think of it! It is not two years 
since Louis F. Post and I were dis- 
cussing—as one of the things that might 
be done by and by—the possibility of 
getting a bill introduced in the legislature 
to permit New York city to exempt from 
taxation personal property and improve- 
ments, or even personal property alone, 
the city to pay a quota to the state by way 
of equivalent for the reduction in its reve- 
nués. We were thinking and talking 
abo&t this, because we well knew that the 
agitation that would follow the introduc- 
tion of such a bill, with a fair 
chance of passing, would have a 
very great effect in opening men’s 
minds to the advantages of the 
single tax, and that its adoption would 
prove so beneficial that the people of this 
city, and the people of other cities, peed 
how much had “been gained by going 
little way on our road, would be fame 
to go further. And now comes Mayor 
Hewitt, one of our bitterest o:ponents, to 
propose, with a much better chance of pub- 
lic hearing than we could have got then, 
or could get now, this thin-end-of-the- 
wedge measure. 


Mayor Hewitt goes on to follow what I 
have quoted with some disquisitions upon 
the general subject of taxation which 
show the regretable weakness of his polit- 
ical economy, and lays down the astound- 
ing proposition that “the income tax, with 
proper exemptions of small incomes, is the 
most just mode of raising revenue, al- 
though it ought not to be the only kind of 
taxation levied,” as well as the proposi- 
tion that “in whatever form taxes may be 
imposed, so long as the total income of the 
community exceeds its expenditure, the 
incidence of taxation will be necessarily 
upon production.” 

But why the most just ane of rais- 
ing revenue ought not to be the only way 
of raising revenue, and how the relation 
oetweea the come and expenditure of a 
community affects the incidéice of. tax- 
ation, are questions that we ary not at 
present raise with Mr. Hewitt. He is evi- 
dently trying to save himself from going 
too far, and does not wish, after taking one 
step in our direction, to be forced to take 
another. But, nevertheless, he does pro- 
pose to take one step in our direction, and 
that the all-important first step. And we 
can only expect progress one step at a 
time. 

As showing the utter impossibility of 
fairly collecting taxes on personal property 
Mayor Hewitt states that formal charges 
were preferred to him against two of the 
commissioners of taxation, who it was 
alleged had taxed the personal property of 
certain individuals and corporations far 
below its real value. He says that an in- 
vestigation of these charges satisfied him 
that they were correct and that the plain 
injunction of the law had been violated by 
the commissioners, He thus continues: : 

Under ordinary circumstances it would 
have been my duty, on being satisfied of these 
: facts, to have removed the commissicners 
complained of from office. But I cculd not 
shut my eyes to the fact that the existing 
laws never had been executed, and there was 
no difference of opinion among those who had 
studied the quesiiun that they never cau be 
executed, as they stand, in this city. The 
commissioners, therefore, are confronted with 
a legal duty impossible of performance. If I 
had removed them from office I could only 
have appointed other persons who would 
have been confronted with precisely the same 
obstacle. Inasmuch as the guud faith aad 
sound judginent of the commissioners now iu 
office had not been impugned there wus no 
reason, therefore, why I should simply shift 
the responsibility from one set of officers to 
another, who could not possibly be more suc- 
cess(ul in the enforcement of the law. When 
we are brought face to fuce with an embar- 
rassment of this kind, the conclusion is ob- 
vious that the law ought to be so amended as 


to enable it to be executed by conscientious 
and faithful officers. 


The mayor's conclusion as to the law is 
indeed obvious; but it is far from being so 
obvious that he was justified in not re- 
moving officers who had deliberately vio- 
lated the plain injunctions of the law. 
He is certainly not consistent. The posi- 
tion that he took in the spasmodic attempt 
to enforce to the very letter the Sunday 
law, and in preventing raffling at fairs 
(when the fair in question was the anti- 
poverty fair) was, that it was his busi- 
ness to enforce the law as far as he 
was able, and that if this brought 
out defects in the law it would more 
quickly lead to its modification or repeal. 
If, acting on this principle, Mayor Hewitt 
had removed these two commissioners, 
and then removed the next two, and so 
Gu, it would have had the effect of calling 
public attention to the injustice and ab- 
surdity of attempting to tax personal prop- 
erty fur more forcibly than could be done 
in any other way. 


eed 


i personal Property would be EROS: i me net look 9 git heave too: 


closely in the mouth If Mayor Hewitt 


has not done all that he might have done, 
his present position with regard to tax- 
ation is certainly a great advance upon his 
previous position—un advance on which 
we single tax men may congratulate both 
Mayor Hewitt and ourselves. And so 
long and so far as he will use his large in- 
fluence and his great talents in urging the 
abolition of taxes on personal property let us 
give him all the support we can. He, to 
be sure, only proposes to go a little way in 
our direction. But we need not concern 
ourselves with how far any one proposes 
to go. The all important thing is to get 
people started, 


How true it is that our progress must be 
by steps, and how true it is that in ao- 
complishing these steps we must rely 
upon the aid of those who are not with us 
in ultimate aim, but are for the moment, 
at least, only willing to take the im- 
mediate step, are matters that I would 
commend to the consideration of those 
friends of the good cause who think that 
not to run a presidential candidate would 
be to abandon the cause itself, and 
who imagine that with the issue 
likely to be joined between the two 
great parties inthe coming national elec- 
tion we have no concern. The truth is that 
great reforms of this kind are not usually 
accomplished by parties formed for the 
purpose, and that the decisive political 
battles which secure them are generally 
fought on whet ore nominally minor is- 
cues. Thus the abolition of slavery in the 
United States was not accomplished by an 
abolition party, but by a party which dis- 
tinctly and most emphatically disavowed 
any intention of disturbing slavery where 
it already existed; which denounced aboli- 
tionists without stint, and proposed merely 
to prevent the extension of slavery to the 
territories. 

But the moment this extremely moder- 
ate measure became an issue of practical 
politics, upon which two great parties 
struggled for political power and spoils, 
more was accomplished for the anti-slavery 
cause than could have been accomplished 
by any amount of “standing up to be 
counted” on the part of thorough going 
anti-slavery men. For the men who 
fell into line for this moderate measure 
soon found themselves driven further and 
further by the impulse of movement and the 
reaction of opposition. In arguing against 
the extension of slavery to the territories 


they were compelled to argue against | 
slavery itself, just us in advocating the 


reduction of protective duties, President 
Cleveland’s supporters will, in the face of 
republican ‘opposition, be compelled to 
deny the claims of protection, and though, 
perhaps unconsciously in many cases, to 
really advance free trade principles, and 
thus, as Mayor Hewitt is doing, prepare 
the public mind for the abolition of all 
taxes upon labor or its products. 

For our purpose it matters very little 
whom or what men vote for, as compared 
with what they think about, and our main 
concern should be to stimulate thought. 
President Cleveland's message, Mayor 
Hewitt’s utterance, Senator Sherman’s 
proposition to substitute a bounty on home 
grown sugar for a tax on the foreign 
product, to say nothing of the numberless 
magazine and newspaper articles on 
similar subjects, all show that, thanks in 
large measure to our efforts, political dis- 
cussion is rapidly drifting in the direction 
of our principles. Tet us do what we can 
to encourage this drift. 


In another column will be found an 
article from Daniel R..Goodloe of Wash- 
ington, entitled, “How Land Monopoly 
Locks Up Cupital.” The assumption 
made in it, that what is generally cailed 
the “investment of capital in land” dimin- 
ishes by that much the amount of capital 
that can be used for other purposes, is one 
sometimes made by our friends, but it 
will not stand analysis. The mere buying 
of land or renting of land within a com- 
munity in no way diminishes the amount 
of capital that can be used for pro- 
ductive purposes; it merely transfers 
capittil from the hands of one set of 
peuple to those of another set of people. 
And when people outside of the community 
buy land) from members of the com- 
munity, as when English investors buy land 
in America, the effect of the transaction 
is really to increuse for the time the avail- 
able cupital of the community. Capital 
can really only be “locked up in land” 
when it is actually buried or expended 
upon it in unproductive improvements. If 
the buyer or the renter pays money, or 
produce, or any cther thing of value, for 
the privilege of ownirg or using land, 
what he thus parts with some other man 
gets, and the wealth or the capital of the 
country is not thereby lessened, 

But whut does occur in large numbers 
of these cuses is that wealth that would be 
used as cupital by the purchaser or renter, 
and which would in his hands constitute a 
most effective aid to production, is trans- 
ferred into the hands of men who appiy it 
to unproductive uses and thus withdraw it 
from the active capital of the country. 
This is one of the great evils of our system 
of treating land us though the rights of 
individual ownership which justly attach 


to things produced by human labor 
also attached to it. And in addition 
to this, there is un actual loss 


of capital and of lubor in useless ex- 


penditures made for the sake of monop- 
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clising land in order to compel those who 
will afterward need it to pay a tribute for 
its use. This monopolization again com- 
pels men who would giadly be at work, and 
for whom there are abundant opportuni- 
ties of work, to stand idle and to waste 
capital that they might otherwise employ 
in increasing production, thus bringing 
about the state of things which we see to- 
day—hundreds of thousands of idle hands 
and millions of unused acres. 

Our treatment of land has, in short, the 
effect of taking capital from those who 
would most profitably use it and putting it 
in the hands of those who cannot so 
profitably use it and who even largely 
waste it; and also of preventing labor and 
capital from applying themselves to land 
in the production of more wealth. It 
thus not only greatly reduces the aggre- 
gate amount of capital in the community, 
but unjustly and unnaturally distributes 
that amount, stripping a large class of 
our people of the capital that they ought 
to have, and gathering it in enormous 
aggregations in the hands of a few. But 
we can more effectively point this out if 
we always keepin mind the real nature of 
capital, and remember that the mere trans- 
fer from hand to hand does not of itself 
lock anything up. 


We present to the readers of THE 
STANDARD to-day 2 verbatim report of Dr. 
McGlynn’s address before the Anti-pov- 
erty society last Sunday night. This mag- 
nificent vindication of Catholic faith 
against the stigma of slavish sycophancy 
and man worship which so many of its 
Officials put upon it, will be read with 
pleasure by all lovers of iieedom, but with 
especial pleasure by Catholics. Instead 
of a diatribe of the coarse “No Popery” 
order which the garbled extracts so 
widely spread by the press would make it 
seem, it will be found to be a masterly 
statement of historical truth—the manly 
protest of a deeply religious spirit against 
the degradation of the forms and author- 
ity of religion. Its flashes of humor and 
invective only the better point its moral. 

The influence of an address like this 


cannot be confined to this country. Such 


of our readers us have friends in Ire- 
land would do well to send THE Stanp- 
ARD there, where the attempt to use the 
ecclesiastical authority in the support of 
political and social injustice is producing a 
quiet yet strong reaction. It is evi- 
dent, aa Dr. McGlynn says, that the re- 
sistance to the monstrous doctrine that 
Catholics must be bound in politics by ec- 
clesiastical authority will find its quickest 
and strongest resistance among Catholics 


"ot Irish blood: ‘ Nor is it unfortunate that 


the revolt against it should be unbhampered 
by outside interference, and that even stith 
anti-Catholic papers as the Times of this 
city should belittie and misrepresent it. 
HENRY GEORGE. 


The pressure upon the columns of THE 
STANDARD has made it impossible to pub- 
lish all the communications that have been 
received on the subject of a presidential 
nomination. We have tried to give repre- 
sentation to all sides, and propose in a 
future issue to give a resume of those un- 
published. : 


—— 


A Good*Suggestion. 


New York City.—Sitting in front of an 
open fire the other night, a friend and I were 
discussing the coal miners’ strikes—their 
causes, chances of success, and so forth. 
Among other matters we spoke of the tedi 
ousness of prolonged idleness to men accus- 
tomed to daily work. 

“By Jove!” said my friend, suddenly; 
“what a chance those fellows have for read- 
ing.” 

It was a half idle remark, but it set us both 
to thinking. The miners have a chance for 
reading, such as they never had before, and 
let us hope may never again. Why shouldn't 
we give them something to read? Why not 
supply them with anti-poverty literature and 
take advantage of their enforced idleness to 
teach them the cause and cure of their pres- 
ent distress? 

My triend and myself—we are both single 
tax men—have become infatuated with this 
idea, and with your permission would like to 
suggest it to the other readers of THe Stranp- 
AkD. To show that we are in enrnest we 
inclose $2—81 from each of us. If enough 
other STANDARD readers will “chip in,” can- 
not you arrange to send one or two colpor- 
teurs to the mining regions to make a sys- 
tematic distribution of tracts, books and 
StanDaagps?! Epwanrp GRIFFITHS. 


Thinks We Should Keep Out ef National 
Politica. 

Brook yn, N. Y.—It seems tome that the 
united labor party will grow faster the 
nearer the members see some chance of its 
principles being put into practice. The con- 
tention that free trade leads toward free 
land is sound enough, no doubt; but a dreary 
outlook is the prospect that we shall have to 
wait till tariff reformers (and united labor 
party free traders) succeed in reducing the 
tariff revenue to the actual needs of the gov- 
ernment, and then, I suppose gradually, be 
led to the idea that they might go further 
and confiscate a little more economic reat. 

' Isnotthere a shorter way? Have we to 
overturn the lusty giant protection before we 
can attack private appropriation of rent? Is 
it not possible for one of the stufes, by en- 
fércing a tax on land values and diminishing 
the weight of its taxes on capital and labor, 

to so far demonstrate the valuc of the single 
tax as to make it sure that others will follow 
its example? Everybody but the mere land- 
holders would be interested in this effort—the 
business man as well asthe artisan, the farmer 
us wellas the hired man, whether free trad- 
ers from conviction or protectionists from 
habit or training. 

Let us keep out of politics. Let the wisest 
and abiest thought of the party leaders be 
benton discovering means by which a state 
can be gained ia which to practice our prin- 


we ; eh g 


€ 


ciples. The full measure of prosperity might 
not be possible to the inhabitants of a state 
while national revenues continued to be raised 
by tari? duties and internal revenue taxes; 
but something would be gained, and a partial 
demonstration of the good effect of dis- 
couraging land speculation and increasing 
the opportunities for labor would bring re- 
cruits to the ranks of the party by the thow- 
sand. 

The belief in protection may be an error, 
but it is hard to overcome it. “It benefits 
some people,” says a friend of mine, “or 
there would not be so much money ready to 
defend it; and whether it benefits the folks 
who hire men to work for them or folks who 
monopolize natural opportunities, yet the 
land value tax would help the hired men get 
a bigger share of the proceeds in the first 
case, and in the latter case help men to work 
who now can’t tind any one to hire them 
steadily. 

The policy for the party is the one that will 
enable its members to most readily unite in 
work, and which will make proselytizing easy 
Give us something more practical than a plan 
to reach free land after the whole United 
States agrees on free trade. 

GEORGE WHITE. 


A Convention of Kansns Sympathizers, 

The following “call for 3 state cenvention 
of single tax delegates from Kansas” bas 
been issued by land and labor club No. 1 of 
Kansas City, Kas.: 

The citizens of the state of Kansas in favor 
of the Syracuse platforin, adopted by the 
united labor party of New York, are re- 
quested to meet in mass convention at Topeka 
on February 9, 1848, at 10 o’clock a. m., toelect 
a state ccntral committee and take such 
measures as in their judgment may seem best 
calculated to secure the success of the united 
labor party-in the near future. Any person 
that 1s opposed to the single tax on Jand 
values will not be permitted to participate in 
the deliberations of the convention. 

By order of the united land and labor club 

No. 1 of Kausas City, Kan. 

Dr. C. H. BLAKESLEE. President. 

F. M. P. DONNELLY, Sec. 

In commenting on this call the Topeka 
Labor Chieftain says: 

“The men and what they wish to accom- 
plish is set forth unequivocally. There is no 
need for hesitation or timidity on the part of 
any. The advocates of the single land tax 
in Kansas are many and as a whole will con- 
stitute a factor capubie of giving prominence 
to any right principle which they desire to 
promulgate.” 

It is to be hoped that the convention will be 
a large one and of great service to the move- 
ment. 


— 


Will Continue to Discuss the Question. 

Brookuyn, N. ¥.—The Fifteenth ward as- 
sociation of the united labor party in this city 
have taken up the discussion of the advisa- 
bility of entering actively into the national 
campaign. 

The predominant sentiment seems to be that, 
we could go into the national campaign, agi- 
tate the land value tax and not be forced to 
take any stand on the tariff question positive 
enough to produce lukewarmness in those of 
our uumber who are not willing under present 
conditions to accept the so-called “free 
trade” ideas of the “revenue reformers.” 

Btill there are a few who do not agree with 
this view, and the asdociation intends keep- 
ing up the discussion at its meetings, on: the 
first and third Friday of each month, at $ 
Grand street, and invite the attendance of 
apy one interested. EDWARD Crown, 

Secrctary Fifteenth Ward Assn. 


Thinks the Tariff Question Will be the All. 
Absorbing Iesuc. 

Cuicaco, Ill._—Mr. Wilder takes a sound 
position in your issue of January 7% Togo 
into the national contest this year would be 
to make the united labor party a laughing 
stock. The tariff question will be the all- 
absorbing issue, and, notwithstanding your 
opinion to the contrary, I do not believe that 
the great bulk of cur party are free traders. 
I for one, while a firm believer in the single 


tax, am emphatically for protection until the. 


single tax at least becomes an accomplished. 
fuct. Besides, where would the machinery 
and funds come from to run a candidate for 
the presidency? Education in our doctrines 


is an essential preliminary before the united 


labor party could even hope for a corporal’s 
guard outside of the state of New York. 
Sentiment must yield to common sense. 

J. B. CaRROLL. 


To the Treasurer of the mance abet 

Society. 
.~—Inclosed find slip. filled. out, in 
which I agree to send the society $6-during 
the year 1533. I will send it ail at one time, 
and should you not hear from me by tue time 
you need the money just drop. me a. line. 
£ am busy and may overlook it. I soit in- 
sist thut my name be kept out of THE Stanp- 
AkD. I can’t stand it. It is not necessary 
for me to explain my position... God’ speed 
the time when a man will not be obliged. to 
conceal his sentiments on political economy. 
I am striving hard to abolish my own. pov- 
erty so that [ may be able to do more in 
assisting others to do the same. I have lately. 
converted a real estate dealer and ‘deacon of 
the Congregutioual church to cur view of 
matters. f you usc any of this letter ia 
priot do not give the locality. . 


Louis ©. Post ‘on’ “The Duties: of Citizen- 
ship.’’ 


Brookryn, N, ¥.—Louis F. Post delivered 
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‘sacrificing shepherd of the fold. 


‘to give him what it was not in his power to 


‘humblest of men, who explicitly telis us that. 


ANTI-POVERTY. 


DR. M’GLYNN’S DISCOURSE ON 
POPE IN POLITICS.” 


St. Peter and St. Peter’s Successor—The. 
Growth aud Abases of the Temporal 
Power~—The Catholie Machiue tn Politics 
—Selllug Gut Poor Irctnnd—The Futare of 
the Papacy. 

Sylvester L. Malone, the nephew of the | 
well known patriot priest of Brooklyn, pre-. 
sided at the thirty-seventh public meeting of 
the Anti-poverty society at the Academy of 
music, last Sunday night, and introduced. the — 
Rev. Dr. McGlynn, who spoke on “The Pope 
in Politics.” His remarks were listened to 
with the most intent interest by the thousands. 
of ladies and gentlemen who packed the acad- . 
emy from pit to dome. A number of priests 
were scattered throughout the audience, and — 
evidently in hearty sympathy with the speak me: 
er. Dr. McGlynn said: ae 

The pope in politics! What business has the 
pope to be in politics? (Cries of “None? and 
applause.) What has the pope to do. wi 
politics, and what has politics to do with the. 
pope? (Applause.) And what have the pope's. 
men, as pope’s men, to do with politics, and 
what has polities to do with them as pope's 
men? Who is the pope? a 

A great many years ago there stood upon. ene 
the earth a man who alone of ali mendared 
to say of himself: ‘J am the way, the truth — 
and the life;”, who alone of all the men that. 
breathed the air of heaven ever dared tosay 
what in any one else had been a horrid blas-. . 
phemy: “The Father and I are one.” Bub 
that man, of all mon, that. Son of “od, said: 
“Learn of me because Iam meek atid humb! me 
of heart.” That man said: “Blessed are the. 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the . 
children of God.” That man said: “My 
Kingdom. is not of this world.” Whea men, . 
ravished by the heavenly beauty of his doc-. 
trines, fascinated by the music of his. voice, : 
enchanted by the radiance of his counte-. 
nance, Were eager to. touch the hem of his, 
farment to feel “health and strength flow oub 
therefrom—when in their passionate euthusi- — 
asm they would seize him and make him . 
king, he fled from their hands into the moun-” 
tain ‘alone and spent tho night in prayer. 

He had nowhere to lay his. head, and yot:. 
the gold and the power of earth "could not. | 
tempt him to swerve from the simple path of . 
preaching the. truth of God, of ministering 
God’s consolutions te the afflicted and refus- 
ing to have any part or parcel in the mero 
temporal kingdoms of the world. (Applause.) 
‘We read in the gospel how the subtle spirit. 
of evil brought him up to a high place, show: 
ing him all the kingdoms of this world and : 
the glory thereof, and the lying Spirit offered | 


give if he would but swerve from perfect. 

fidelity to the truth, if he would but worship. . 

him who is called the prince of this world. =. 
This man, the gentlest, the lowliest, the 


his kingdom is not of this world is the only 
possible source ara author and: founder 
claimed by the papacy. Thismanas he walked | 
one day on the sands of the sea of Gali- 
lee, otherwise known. as the. lake of Genessa: 
reth, saw a fisherman mending his ne 
called him.to be a follower. He sai 
him that he would ‘make him @ fisher 
of men, and told him that he would 
give him a new name that should sig- 
nify  unshaken fidelity in adhesion to 
the truth. And later on he. said to this 
man: “Simon, Simon, dost thou love me?’. 
and he repeated the intcrrogation, and a 
third time he propounded the question. That 
loving disciple, taught by sad experience 
how unwise it was to boast of his greater =—s_s 
love, of his greater fidelity, since on the rt 
bitter night of agony, after his vain boasting 
and cursing and swearing that he would do 
no such thing, at the mere word of a maid- 
servant be cursed. and swore that: he knew not 
the man, now humble in his own conceit said: 
“Lord, thou knowest all things—thou know- 
est that I love thee;” and in answer to the 
modest protestation of love for the master, 
he heard the command, not so much as the 
entreaty: “Feed thou my lambs; feed thou 3 
my sheep.” All the ministrations and the ex- : 


-amples of the master, all his teaching, all the ° 


words of the shepterd’s. commission given to 
that man, teach simply that he should excel 
the. brethren in love for the muster, and show 
his greater love for the master by his mod- 
esty, by his humility, by his long-suffering, 
by his forbearance, by bis tenderness for the 
least.of the sheep, and not by his solicitude 
for the value of their fleeces. (Applause.) 
All this went to show that he, the: disciple 
who had: denied his muster thrice, having 
learned greater humility from his own down- 
fall, shouid seek to atone for the blas- 
phemous apostasy by being a more loving 
“and {dnder and more intelligent. and. seif- 
He was 


at 


a Iecture iu Liberty hall, corner of Nostrand 


and Gates avenue, Brooklyn, on Monday. 


eveniug under the auspices of the Twenty- 
third ward association, united Jlabor party. 
Major Alfred R. Calhoun presided and’ in- 
troduced the speaker. Many of the members 


of the association attended ‘and there: were. 


several ladies resent. Fhe subject of the 
lecture was uties of Citizenship. Mr. 
Post showed oa those duties could: only be 
fulfilled by belpiug ail men. toa larger, 
fuller liberty, aud that this was only possible 
through the principle of taxing lund to its full, 
rental value, as advocated by ‘the united labor 


party. 


Sere ett ee et ene 


To “Standard” Readers in New Haveu.- 


New Haven, Conu.—At a special meeting 
of the land and labor club of New Haven 
the following reselutions were adopted and 
the secretary was instructed to send a copy 
to THEStTanxpanp for publication: ~ 

Resolved, That the land and labor club. No: 

i sof New Haven extend « cordial invitation 
to all readers of THE STANDARD in this city to 
join our organization and take un active part 

| in the much needed and neglected worn of 
propaganda in this vicinity. 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous opinion 
of this club that a national convention should 
be held at the earliest possible date, 2 presi-. 
dential ticket nominated anda put ional cam- 
paigo inaugurated. | ALFRED Sats, Sec.” 


| 


taught with singular emphasis the truth that 
the master had taught i in- general to all, thas 
the disciple is not above. his master. And im 
no nge of the world, in no land, should the 
disciple who inherits the office of Peter be 
above tho master. (Great applause.) 

The office of Peter is salutary in. the world 
only in proportion as it. is exercised. in full 
conformity with the'spirit of him who would 
have no earthly kingdom, whose crown was 
a crown of thorns, a diadem emblematia 
of his sufferings, of his agony; who was 
to be exalted not upon the shoulders of 
men but upon the horrid, ignominious gib- 
bet, that, with outstretched arms strained to 
distocation, he might symbolize his all em- 
bracing | love for all the humaa race. {Ap- 
plause.) The pope is, if he is anything, simply 


“the successor of that man Simon Peter, of 
that man who. was told that he knew not of 
what spiric he was when he dared to draw 
us sword and in his hasty, ill cousidered zeal, 

cut-off the ear of one of those who 
aos to capture Christ in the garden of ag- 
ony. He was told to put up his sword. He 
was told by the master with stern rebuke 
that if’ that master needed.aid. he could call 
upon his Father to send hiin legions of angels 
to Heht his battles. But his battles were not 
to be fought with the arm of the fiesh. He 


L 
op 
und which as yet he ignored, was the spirit 
| 


was to Conquer: the world. by ayi ing for tha 
world. And. the spirit that was his, the 
spirit of which Peter should be the example 


that should teach. him. that the kingdom of 
Christ is not of this: world and that the power 
of Chris s kingdom i is in inverse proportion 
to the temporal and. earthly power that it 
“May sway over ut willing subjects. 

to. confirm his 
adherence tothe 


The. office of - ‘Reter “Wes 
brethren in the faith, in thei 
teachings of Christ, in tie: t 
with which they shouid ¢o oun into the whole 
world and preach the pure aud sweet doc 
| trines of the gospel to very. creature. He 
was, if you choose, to. array i 


# 


. qaered the whole civilized worid. 


- that should inherit the apostolic tradition of 
the Christ, should be the depository of the 
teaching of Christ and his apostics in matters 
of faith. It was his office to be the high priest 
of the Christian altar, and a bishop of his 
church, to consecrate other bishops and to 
ordain other priests who might perpetuate the 
priesthood of Christ, the mivistry of his altar 
and the preaching of his word. 

All this was the office, not merely of Peter, 
but of al! the apostles. He sent them out to 
teach the whole wor!d to look up to heaven 
and to acknowledge but one Father in heaven 
and one brotherhood on earth. (Applause.) 
This was the office of Peter, and Pcter ful- 
filled the office. He went out irte no small 
portion of the Roman empire and preached 
Christ and him crucified. He taught by ex- 
ample rather than by word that meekness 
which the master says should be characteris- 

- Qie of him and of all who should learn of 
him. And ifthe pope is successor of Peter, 
‘who, rather than the pope, should surpass ail 
ether men in meekness, in lowliness, in hu- 
agility and poverty of spirit? (Applause.) — 

Peter and his successors for three centuries 

iced what they preached. They were 
good shepherds. They loved the sheep for 
their own sake and not for the sale of their 
fleeces. (Applause.) They endured that 
supreme test that the master had chosen is 
the test of perfect love: “‘A greater love no 
man showeth than that he should give his 
life for his friend.” “Iam the good shepherd, 
and I lay down my life for the sheep.” 
Nearly every man of them who was elected 
to that charge for three centuries—clected, 
forced, driven into it by the suffrages, the 
entreaties, the coercion almost, of the clergy 
and the people (appiauscj)—nearly every man 
of them made good in reality, as every one 
of them was prepared to make good in spirit, 
the word of the master. Nearly every man 
of them laid down his life for his sheep. 

We hear, during these centuries, of no con- 
eordats between the pope and the emperor. 
(Applause, renewed several times.) We hear 
of no ambassadors, official or scmi-official, 
officious or unofficious, going to back doors or 
to kitchen stairways, whether of the palatine 
or of the catacombs, where the popes had 
their palaccs, to negotiate understandings 
and compromises between the pope and the 
civil power. (Applause.) The word “pope” 
had not yet come into existence. (Laughter.) 
The bishop of Rome was acknowledged by 


’ the Christian church to be the successor in 


the see of Rome of blessed Peter. The sce 


- of Rome was acknowledged to be by ex- 


‘ @ellence the apostolic see—to be, beyond all 
other sees, the depository of Christian tradi- 
tions. The bishop of Rome was acknowledged 
to have the Icadership in the church of Christ 
—to be the chief bishop of the church. 

But the development of this papal power 
that bas been going on for centuries was 
then undreamed of. You find little or nothing 
ef itin the epistics of this man Peter, who 
surely was as good 2 pope, or almostas great 
a@ pope, 2s his holiness, Leo XIE (Great ap- 
plause.) And you seek in vain in the epistles 
of the first pone for anything like the in- 
eredible self-usserticns ef the last pope. 
(Applause.) I should have said of the latest 
pope. (Laughter and applause.) Men in 
their entiusiustic reverence for the apostle 
never dreamed cof carrying him upon their 
shoulders, but they carried him in their 
bearts. (Great applause.) And he never 
dreamed of attributing to himself, and no one 
else ever dreamed of attributing to him, all 
the wondrous conquests of the Christian 
eburch duriug his not brief aposto- 
late. There were other — apasties, 
there were bishops and priests by 
the scores and the hundreds who did the 
work. And it is only the fashion of cempar- 
atively modern adulation and pope worship 
and pope ceification, to attribute to a poor old 
maan already tottering on the brink of the 

‘grave, ignorant of the history and the 
geography of the world, all the triumphs of 
the church of Christ. Christ gave to this man, 
Simcn Bar-Jona, the authority to be the 
shepherd over his flock. He did not arro- 
gate to himself the appointment of other 
apostles. Ee, witi the rest, permitted the 
ehoice of a new apostle totake the piace of 
the apostate and traitor, Judas, to depend 
upon the cast of a die cr the drawing of lots. 
Ane the successors of Peter for hundreds and 
hundreds of years, for very many hundreds 
of years, continued modest in their high office, 
eager everyNhere to defend the purity of 
the faith, ready by their letters to rebuke 
any bishop, no matter how high placed, 
who should teuch anything contrary 
to what had been taught by the apos- 
tolic church from the beginning. And he 
did not arrogate to himscif the right to ap- 
point bishops to rule, to domineer with minute 
‘amspection over the affairs of the clergy of 
the whole wor!c. The bishops of the church 
everywhere fora thousand years were elected 
by the clergy and the people, and the very 
successors of Peter for these long centuries 
were elecied by the clergy and the people of 
Rome. (Appluuse.) This Christian society 

with its priests, its bishops, with the bishop 
of Rome zcknoewledzed to be the senior bish- 

‘op, the presiding bishop, the successor of 
Peter, the inheritor of his office, because of 
its adhesicn to the spirit of the master, con- 

It was the 

spirit of Crist and not the sword of Peter. 

(Applause. ) 

After three centuries it unfortunately be- 
eame good policy, as much as it was a matter 
of Christian conversion for the saving of his 


soul, or as it was the result of a miraculous 


eross in the heavens, for Constantine the 
emperor to become u Christian. Aud we, 
better than the Christians of the centuries 
that followed the time of Constantine, can 
,@ee what a sad mistake it was, what a piti- 


- @ble and unfortunate thing it was, that the 
_ @bureh of Christ was befriended, protected, 
‘enriched, not mercly with weaith, but with 


‘temporal power, by Constantine and his suc- 
e@essors. Thence dates the beginning of the 
degeneration of the Christian church. The 
purple that symbolized, not the blood with 
which Christ empurpled his cross, but the 


wer that Constantine gave to the church 
po , 


$s the imperial purple. The privilege of wear- 
- §ng it comes from Constantine and his succes- 
sors. 
The very virtues of the church unfortunate- 
ly gave occasion to the wealth and the power 
‘hat have corrupted the church. Christians 
: Were willing or even eager to bring their 
: @ispates about temporal maiters to the arbi- 
tration of the bishop, who was their father 
qed their friend. In his wisdom and im- 
“partiality they had implicit confidence. In 
an evil hour the emperor gave the sanction of 
- Jaw te the judgments of bishops and erected 
episcopal trivunals. Greut princes, weaithy 
testators, cmpcrors, lavished boundless wealth 
@pon the church, that the church might be 
their almoner in doing works of religion, of 
education and of charity. It visa thousand 
pities that the church accepte@ so perilous a 


Let us, taught by the bitter Lysianis of a 
thousand vearsof shame‘ui history, do what 
ean by voice and pen and labor to pre- 


“pot be merely a blunder but a crime if it be 
' at. all in this new virgin corti- 
pent, of that union of church and stute, 
which means ihe injury und the corruption 
both. .Unfcrtunately the church is very 
‘as well as divine. The lesson of 
life, tells us how very human the 

ypacy is. Nhe fact is thz.t Peter in his succes 

es is still verybuman. He may be rash op 
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the one hand and he may be time-serving on 
the other. (Applause.) And certainly he 
were a very strange pope who should think 
himself greater, or better, or higher, or 
more of a pope, ora better man than Peter. 
And what we are safe to say of Peter surely 
we are safe to say of one of his successors. 
(Applause.) 

The Roman empire, in spite of its conver- 
sion to Christianity, was doomed by its 
crimes, by its false policies, by its absolutism, 
which Christianity taught it little or nothing 
to mitigate. The Christian church came to 
teach certain general principles of religion 
and of morality; but somehow or cther it 
was lefi to men, by sad and painful expe- 
rience, by the oppressions and the robberies, 
the wars and the murders of long centuries, 
to find out for themselves the beauty of uni- 
versal suffrage, the beauty of republicanisin; 
to discover for themselves the rights of man, 
the rights of citizenship; to discover, or 
rather to re-discover and to re-promulgate 
the magnificent teaching of our Declaration 
of Independence, of the equality of men and 
of the unalienable rights of men to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. (Applausc.) 
I know that these things are all contained in 
germ in the gospel, in the parables of Christ, 
in the teaching of the Christian church; and 
yet, somehow or other, they failed for all 
these centuries to find their perfect ap- 
plication. 

And we must say apolozetically that it was 
not the business of the church to teach either 
monarchy er republicanism. It was the busi- 
ness of the Christian church to teach ceriain 
religious truths, to preach pure morals, to 
stand for the supremacy of the moral order 
in the world, to give to poor, weak, sinful 
man spiritual help and medicine. But it has 
been true and it shall be ever true of political 
questions, as it is true of scientific questions, 
what the scripture says of the universe: “He 
has delivered it over to the disputations of 
man.” (Applause.) It was not, theu—and 
we need not blame the papacy—it was not the 
ault of the papacy if it did not teach the 
Roman empire republicanism. It did, in 
teaching the great, universal, essential prin- 
ciple of the equality and dignity of man, not 
a littie to soften manners, to prevent crime, 
toimprove morals, to prepare for a higher 
civilization. It emancipated not merely the 
slave, but woman also. It taught the pre- 
ciousness of human life. 

The principles of political emancipation, 
of the restoration of the masses of men to 
their God-given inheritance of natural 
opportunities, are all conveyed in the 
gospel of Christ, are all taught in the teach- 
ings of the Christian church, at least in 
germ. But it remains for men through the 
painful experiences of ages to be compelled 
to learn how they shall right their secular 
wrongs, how they shall undo their political 
and social evils, and all that they need from 
the Christian church, and all that they should 
tolerate from the Christian church is the gen- 
eral principles of truth, and morality, and its 
prayers, and its blessings and its comforting, 
holy sacraments. (Applause.) 

The Roman empire became speedily Chris- 
tian in its highest places, and the Roman em- 
perors were glad to conciliate the Christian 
church. They were glad to lavish power 
and wealth upon the Christian church, not 
merely that it might be the almoner and edu- 
eator, but that it might also be in great 
measure the special policeman, well paid to 
keep dowu the mob. (Applause.) 

And because of its crimes the Roman em- 
pire fell. Is richly deserved to fall. And 
the Christian society, in spite of not a few of 
the blunders and crimes that it began to con- 
tract because of its alliance with that Roman 
empire, must still remain, in spite of its bhu- 
man advocates, as a witness of Christ’s truth, 
as the minister of his sacraments, as the 
teacher of morals to those who would prac- 
tice even while the preacher did not practice 
himself. The Roman empire was broken into 
many fragments by sturdy barbarians from 
the north, men full of martial vigor, men 
with many natural virtues but still barbarians 
and savage. They were able to destroy the Ro- 
man empire but they were not able to destroy 
the Christian church, for that, in spite of its 
human side, had within it a divine element. 
It still steod for Cl ‘st. And so the bar- 
barian fell on his knees before the Roman 
altar and eagerly craved Christian baptism 
and Christian doct.-ine and Christian sac- 
ramenis and Chris‘ian morals. And the 
barbarians, become Christian, full of grati- 
tude to the church that had rescued them 
from savagery, that had taught them to 
read, that had given them gentle manners 
and nobler arts, lavished everything 
in their new gratitude at the feet of the 
church, of the mistress, of the mother who 
taught them, who nursed them, as it were, 
into spiritual life. 

And here was the second blunder. A 
thousand pities that the church accepted the 
trust, accepted the lands, accepted the gifts 
of the newly converted nations, allowed her 
councils ia great measure to be so mixed up 
with the civil parliaments of these new 
founded nations that it was hard to say where 
the councii ended and the parliament began, 
or where the parliament ended and the 
council began. Bishops, noblemen and 
sovereigns were ail mingled in one common 
council, church and state in almost inex- 
tricable confusion. lt seemed good, it seemed 
a wise, an admirable thing that there should 
be such au excellent understanding between 
the spiritual and the temporal power. But 
the clear, cold light of history makes plain 
that it was a horribie blunder. And for us to 
repeat the blunder would be the most un- 
pardonable of crimes. (Applause.) 

You owe to that condition of things all the 
squabbles and the conflicts and the in- 
terminabie wars between church and state 
continued for hundreds of years during the 
dark ages. You owe to this the temporal 
power of the pope. You owe to this the 
pope’s assumed right torestore the Roman 
empire in the person of Charlemagne. You 
owe to this the principle of the pope to con- 
trol the empire of Germany, to crown the 
emperor of Germany and to call him the 
sovereizu of the holy Roman empire, of 
which Voltaire not only truly, but wittily, 
said that it was called holy Roman empire 
because it was neither holy nor Roman. It 
was not Roman, but German, and it was de- 
cidedly unholy. (Applause.) 

It was through this beautiful union of church 
aud state with the sanction of Peter’s succes- 
sor, Who himself was at the head of the whole 
order, that vou tind bishops entangled with 
allthe duties of feudals, bishops, bound by 
their civil tenures to lands with which their 
bishoprics were enriched, to actually furnish 
so many soldiers and not unfrequently will- 
ing, or not unwilling, to lead these soldiers, 
clad in mail, engaged in the frays of their 
petty lords. 

And from this beautiful union of church 
and state that rose from the gratitude of 
newly converted people’s lavishing every- 
thing at the feet of the church, came the in- 
describable corruption, the degenerate igno- 
rance, the degradation of morals both in the 
clergy and the laity, the interminable con- 
fusion of the middie ages. And it was that 
condition of things, that need of reformation, 
a need that still continued for centuries in 
spite of the cry that. was going up from 
thousands of the faithful for reformation of 
the church both in itshead andin its mem- 
bers, it was that condition of things that con- 
tpued s0 long in spite of the prayers of so 


many saints and sages, in spite of the sincere | 


conviction and the earnest desire of all men 
everywhere, it was the continuation of that 
influence that made necessary the protestant 
reformation. (Applause.) 

It is not my business here to-night, dear 
friends, to justify the destruction of any of 
the good things that that protestant reforma- 
tion destroyed. J believe as a matter of 
history, a matter of intense conviction, that 
in endeavoring to reform things, it destroyed 
as much as it reformed; that in endeavoring 
to brush away cobwebs and reform abuses it 
actually took away from the teaching and 
custody of the Christian church many pre- 
cious doctrines and sacraments. But at the 
the same time it seemed that this protestant 
reformation became, as it were, a necessity, a 


matter of course to be delayed no longer, and 


to be foreseen by any intelligent, sagacious 
spirit, as are the physical tempests that, no 
matter how much they may _ destroy, 
are yet absolutely indispensable to -the 
general equilibrium of nature. After a 
protracted heated term of many days in hot 
climates, it becomes absolutely necessary 
that there shall be tempests, storms, thunder 
and lightning, hurricanes, tornadoes. I know 
that the tornado or hurricane is no respecter 
of persons or institutions. Iknow that the 
thunderbolt of heaven may rive the steeple 
of God’s church as well as it may destroy a 
building qdedicated to unworthy or unhaly 
uses. 

And so it may be with great political, rreat 
social revolutions. They may do much 
harm. They may do great wrong in the 
effort to effect radical remedy. They may 
tear up by the roots most precicus 
things without which we should fure but 
ill. And yet that storm, that tempest, that 
hurricane, becomes, as it were, a necessity 
because of the criminal stupidity, the care- 
lessness, the heartlessness, the mercilessness, 
with which those in authority, whether in 
church or state, repel as rebellious the cry, 
‘that goes up from thousands of places all 
over the world, tiie cry begging for justice, 
for truth, for mercy, for reformation. (Ap- 
plause.) . . 

It is the tendency of power everywhere to 
aggrandize itself. It is a rare thing for 
power to abdicate one jot or tittle of what it 
possesses. The love of power, of self, like 
other passions, grows by what it feeds upon. 
You may find cases, several in history, y 


great emperors who addicated individually’ 
But you will find few, . 


the imperial throne. 
if any. cases of emperor or king who volun- 
tavily diminished one jot or tittle of the im- 
perial or kingly power. 
cated the throne, they left it with all its 
power of despotism unaltered to their suc- 
cessors. 

During these middle ages the papacy grad- 
ually grew to bea sort of universal sovereiga, 
jargely built up by the wish of the peoples 
themselves in their gratitude to the power 
that had done so much for them. But in 
spite of all that, we must say that it was a 
great misfortune that the church enjoyed 
such power. The church would have been a 
still wiser mistress if she had as speedily as 
possible taught the children she had edu- 
cated to go out and prove themselves, if she 
had spurned tie kingly office that was offered 
to her. Even thouch the crown should have 
thrice been offered to her she should have 
thrice refused it. It isa thousand pities that 
the church forgot the spirit of her master in 
not repeating in all the ages, “My kingdom 
is not of this world.” (Applause.) 

They justify the union of church and state 
as necessary for the liberty of the church. To 
that we may say that the best union of chureh 
and state does exist toa great extent here 
because of the admirable liberty that is given 
to all churches to do as they please, to teach 
as they please, provided their teachings do 
not conflict with public morality. Here, 
then, I say, we need no better union of church 
and state than we have. And what we cull 
separation of church and state is the best 
union, where the church will respect the 
richts of the country and the country will re- 
spect the liberty of all churches to teach their 
creeds. (Applause.) 

The temporal power, the wealth lavished 
upon the church, became a most fruitful 
source of corruption of popes, and cardinals, 
and prelates, and priests. The pope to a 
great extent became a temporal ruler, en- 
riching his family, providing husbands for 
his nieces and wives for his nephews 
(Laughter.) It is largely to the papal court 
und to ecclesiastical courts, to popes and 

-cardinals and bishops, that we owe that 
odious word with which the dictionury of all 
European languages has unfortunately been 
enriched—the word “nepotism.” The pope, 
the successor of Peter, the feeder of the lambs 
of Christ, becomes a temporal ruler. He is 
making treaties with France against Spain 
and treaties with Spain against France. He 
is forming alliances with foreign powers 
against Italian principalities. Then he allies 
himself with the Italian principalities against 
these foreign powers. And” thus Catholic 
countries have had to look upon him time and 
again asa foreign enemy, and while calling 
him holy father they bire men and send them 
cut to shoot this holy father. (Laughter and 
applause. ) 

This went so far that Pope Alexander VI of 
infamous memory—his holiness, Pope Alex- 
der VI, well known as Roderick Borgia—had 
his illegitimate children occupying his pal- 
aces. And Cesar Borgia, a great swuash- 
bucliler, a buily, a brute, a desperado and ad- 
venturer, in the name of and bv the authority 
of his tather, his holiness, Alexander VI, was 
actually traveling up and down the unfortu- 
nate Italian states killing and robbing and 
murdering in the name of his father, the holy 
father, the pope. (Applause.) And Lucretia 
Rorgia, well known upon these boards (great 
applause)—she was another one of the beauti- 
ful children of his holiness, Ajexander VI. 
And it is significant that at tne time that 
his holiness, Alexander VI, ruled the Roman 
church, a chubby, flaxen haired little Ger- 
man boy was playing round the streets of a 
town in Saxony, a boy whose name was Mar- 
tin Luther. (Applause.) 

And after Alexander VI there was a pope, 
Julius If. And he did not leave it to any son 
of his, if he had one, as I believe he didn’t. 
He actually went on horseback to conquer the 
rebellious city of Bologna. And he had a 
cast made of himself in metal, sword in hand, 
and this in the name of him who said: “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” (Applause.) 

All this because it was indispensable to the 
liberty, and the dignity, aud the decorum, 
and the support of the holy see that it should 
enjoy the temporal power which it had in- 
herited by a speciyv.| providence of God for 
nearly a thousand years. During the middle 
ages the pope at the head of Christendom 
assumed as much as he could of power, tem- 
poral as well as spiritual. And he asserted 
his right to interfere with the feuds of 
princes, protesting that he did not judge con- 
cerning the fief that was in question, but 
concerning the sin. And, on that pretense, 
there is nothing in human life in which priest, 
pope or bishop could not interfere. 

‘‘We are bound to take our religion from 
Peter.” Yes; properly understood and only 
with very great reservations. Now, there is 
nothing uncatholic in that. The very defini- 
tion of the dogma of papal infallibility ‘is 
hedged about with all sorts of reservations. 
This teaching power of the church, this 
gitt of infallibility, it is when the pope, 
at the head of this Roman church, as the 


successor of Gt. Peter, teaching the uni- 


~« 


Though they abdi-- 


‘versal church, defining something, settling 


@ great controversy about religion, teaches 
something, not as a new doctrine, but 
simply defines more explicitly and in clear 
and unquestionable terms with the seal of au- 


‘thority—much like a decision of the supreme 


| 
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court of the United States—not a new thing, 
but the old constitution and the old faith of 
the church. (Applause.) That is all. (Ap- 
plause.) And it is the teaching of Catholic 
theology, of Roman theology which I have 
learned in Rome, that it is not in the power of 
councils or popes, or council and pope to- 
gether, or the whole Catholic episcopacy 
called together, to teach any new doctrine 
as 2 doctrine of the Christian faith. If it 
isa new doctrine, then it cannot be a doc- 
trine of the Christian faith. (Applause.) All 
that they can do is to define that such and 


such a doctrine is contained in the original de- 


posit of faith. The mere fact of their coming 
out to teach a new revelation would condemn 
them out of their own mouths. 

Now, that immediately brushes away 
ninety- nine one-hundredths of all this rub- 
bish that we hear about every day, that we 
heard last Sunday or read in the newspapers 
concerning what had been uttered on Sun- 
day of the pope sitting in his high chair— 
somebody put einphasis upon the word high— 
the pope in his high chair (laughter), that 
everything that the pope utters from his 
high chair isan oracle of God, that we are 
bound to believe all that the holy father says. 
A man in this very city dared from a Cath- 
olic pulpit to preach such rubbish as that last 
Sunday. {Hisses and cries of ‘Preston.’’) 
He said substantially that every word of the 
holy father was the utterance of the Holy 
Ghost. Now, is not that monstrous? Will 
the worid ever accept such “rot” as that? 
(Cries of “No! no!” and applause.) Does it 
not make the cheeks of you Catholics tingle 
and burn with shame? (Cries of ‘Yes! yes!”) 

Now, what does theology say? Thet the 
pope simply is the representative, the succes- 
sor, of Peter in defining the faith, the dogmas, 
most of wiich must be pretty well defined 
after these nineteen centuries, so that surely 
there can remain but little more to be defined. 
And it must be something thatis already com- 
monly accepted, und us good as defined, and 
taught in the general deposit or teaching of 
the church or it would not be capable of defini- 
tion at all. With that exception we are told 


in.our theology that the pope is as fallible as 


anvbody else. We are perfectly free as 
Catholics to believe—we !tnow by painful ex- 
perience—that he is capable of the most 
egrecious blunders and crimes. (Appiause.) 
We kuow that one pope will criticise and de- 
plore the improvidences, the imperfections, 
the crimes of his predecessors, by which whole 
nations have been lost to the Catholic faith. 

Pope Pius V squabbled over the legitimacy 
of Queen Elizabeth. And if the people of 
England were content tu have an illegitimate 
woman reign over them, What business was it 
ofhis? ‘But he was bound to stick up for the 
legitimacy of the marriage of Henry VIII 
and Queeu Catharine.” But if the English 
Cathulics were such fools, if it was a foolish 
thing, were pleased to have another kind of a 
woman to reign over them, that was “their 
funeral” and not his. (Applause.) And then 
the pope gets himseif mixed up in an alliance 
With that brutal despotism of Spain to in- 
vade England and depose Queen Elizabeth. 
And what wonder, then, that the patriotic 
Englisbmet, bated the very name of pope? 
What wonder, then, that they could hardly find 
auything worse to frichteun children with, as 
a sort of bugaboo, than to talk about the 
pope. (Laughter and applause.) | 

So far is it from being true that the pope’s 
every word is the oracle of the Holy Ghost 
that it is the explicit teaching of Catholic 


_theology that the pope muy utter blunders, 


net merciy in private conversation, but that 


ihe muy go into the pulpit of St. Peter’s 


church—next door to his—‘‘prison,” and from 
the pulpit of that church preach a sermon, 
and that serincn muy be as full of keresies 
as a plum pudding is of plums, 

The pope as a preacher in St. Peter’s 
chureh, cr any other church, teaching a single 
cungregation, may be su ignorant of his the- 
ology aud the definitions of the church as to 
teach heresy upon heresy. And some poor 
layman, some siudent, sitting at the foot of 
the pulpit, might say: “Weil, isn’t he making 
a foui of himself? And somebody nnght very 
truthfully say after making the usual genu- 
flectiuns to the pope: ‘Well, holy father, of 
course, it is a long time since you have studied 
your theolegy, and permit me tell you very 
frankly that there were half a dozen heresies 
in this sermon. You said so and so, and the 
opposite was detined by the council 
of Constantinople. and so and so, and 
the opposite was defined by the council of 
Trent, and is the teaching of all the theolo- 
giaus;” and the pope would have to ackuowl- 
edge his mistake. And it would be the duty 
of theologians to haul him up and say ‘‘What 
are you talking about?’ And the pope 
might print his sermou in « book, and it 
might be the duty of tue theologians 
to humbly petition him to. allow them 
to put that book on the index of forbid- 
den bvoks until carefully expurgated. This 
may seem all a joke, butI assure you it is 
sound Roman theology. Aud now you see 
how much importance is to be attached to 
this New York theologian (applause) about 
every word that the pope utters being the 
orucie of tbe Holy Ghost. While they 
clain for him the right to rule and 
they demand of everybody else obedience, 
they have never yet dared to say, ex- 
cept some of these New York theolo- 
gians, that the pope is assuredly guided by 
the Holy Ghost in all his utterances and that we 
are bound to obey him in everything because 
the Holy Ghost won’t permit him to command 
anything wrong. Now, that is making of the 
pope a grand juma, a -kind of fetich worse 
thun the Delphic oracle, it is actually assert- 
ing for the pope what the pope has hardly 
ever dared evenin his highest flights, even 
sitting on his highest high chair, to say for 
himself. (Laughter.) 

The pope has a right to rule the flock of 
Christ. How much? In what way? In things 
that common sense would suggest to be his 
business. But these flatterers of the pope, these 
adulators, these men ignorant of theology, 
who flatter the human vanity of the pope, the 
naturallove of power in the pope, just as nat- 
ural und’as great as in any other man, these 
menare making of the popea kindof divinity, 
are making of the pope such a power as the 
world must simply reject with loathing and 
With unspeakable indignation. (Applause.) 
“All you subjects of the pope are bound to 
obey him.” Are wef In what? In things that 
belong to his office, surely, and nothing else. 
Has he a right to send a telegram to one of 
us, saying, ‘‘Come over here to Rome, I want 
to talk to you about something. I shall 
not exactly tell you what, nor say how 
long [ shall keep you here.” And in the 
good old times he might have stuck you into 
jail and kept you there for life by virtue of 
his kingly power as the temporal as weil 
as the spiritual ruler of Kome. Has he 
a right to do that? I say, no. (Cries of 
“No! no!” aud applause.) This power is 
necessarily limited by the very nature of the 
case that every man’s conscience is the final 
arbiter for bim how far he is bound to obey 
(Great applause.) 

The Christian chureh will best fulfill its mis- 
sion when its goes back as near as it can to 
the spirit und the condition of its founder. 


That pope in all moderg times will be the 


greatest of popes, the greatest of all popes 
after Peter himself, who shall, like Peter, 
without temporal power, without scrip or 
staff, walk about the earth and who shall be 
a man among men, who shall spurn from him 
the flatterers, who shall almost literally kick 
in the mouth the men who so debase 
their manhood as to come to kiss his 
foot. (Great applause.) He will be the 
greatest of popes who by some miracle 
shalt be elected to the chair of Petcr—nothing 
short of a miracle can permit in the existing 
circumstances the existing men to elect such 
a pope—who, elected as if by a miracle, shall 
use all the monstrous power that has been 
given to him, to abdicate that power, to 
break it, to smash it, to grind it to powder 
and make it impossible for his successors for 
a thousand years to build it upaguin. (Ap- 
plause.) 

When a little while ago some one said that 
he would be one of the greatest of the popes 
who should be seen waiking down Broadway 
(laughter) clad in the ordinary hahiliments of 
a modern man and refusing to let men carry 
him upon their shoulders, when all men would 
carry him in their hearts, it was looked upon 
as abDlasphemy. ‘What? The pope to wear 
clothes like an ordinary mortal!” As if 
if were worse almost than denying the 
trinity to assert that the pope should walk 
the streets with a hat of modern fashion 
(laughter), with a hat that should not be 500 
years behind the fashion. As if it were neces- 
sary for the dignity and the honor of the 
office of Peter that he must wear a hat, if he 
wears a hat at all, 500 years old. So that, no 
doubt, from that point of view, it will 
be eminently a proper thing 500 years 
from now, when perhaps stovepipe hats wiil 
be five hundred years behind the fashion, for 
the pope to be seen carried on some kind of 
a vehicle up and down Broadway wearing a 
stovepipe hat. (Great laughter.) 

Now is ita necessary concomitant of the 
office of Peter that he must be worshiped 
like a grand lama with three genuflections, 
one at the door, one at the middle, one at his 
chair; after which there comes a kind of a 
scramble to get at his foot and kiss it, and 
carried on men’s shoulders in a position in 
which it is hard for anybody to look very 
dignified? Is it necessary, in order to do the 
will of lis master, to preach the gospel as it 
was preached for six, seven, nearly eight 
hundred years by the best of his predecessors, 
that the pope shall for all time to come be a 
temporal ruler, shall have a kingdom over 
which to rule inspite of his subjects, as if 
those so-called subjects were so many cattle, 
born upon his estate, with no more rights 
than cattle? Is it necessary for the office 
of Peter that his successor shall be to-day the 
worst enemy of his country, that he shall be 


the chief obstacle to the liberty, the umity and. 


the indepenccnce of Italy? 

One of the most unpardonable, and, in 
some Views, amusing aspects of the subject, 
is that the greatest sticklers for this tem- 
poral power, this kingship, of the pope, for 
what they call the spiritual and the temporal 
sovereignty of the vicar of Christ, are men 
converted from English or American Protest- 
antism. Talk about Irish Catholics! I am 
glad to vindicate the Irish bloed within me 
by saying that the most ineredible sub- 
serviency, the most brutal adulation of the 
pope, comes from converts, English and 
American, to the Catholic faith, And some 
of the best hopes of resistance to the undue 
assumption of temporal power, the restrain- 
ing of the pope’s power where it has no busi- 
ness, lie to-day in the rebellious spirit of 
Irish Catholic’. (Great applause.) 

“The beneficence of the pope’s influence in 
politics’ It is the curse of nearly every 
nation. It has been the curse of Italy, 
France, Spain, Germany, England, Ireland. 
God forbid! God forbid that the hated thing 
should have an ill-omened revival. There is 
a sort of revival! just now, but I am glad to 
believe—in fact, [think I know—that it is a 
sort of opera bouffe revival. One of the 
greatest humorists of the age, Prince Bis- 
marck, thought he might as well amuse him- 
self by capturing a few rocks away out in 
the Pacific ocean, a portion of the Caroline 
islands upon which some German settler had 
built a shanty, and Bismarck thought he 
might as well take those islands. The Spanish 
hidalgos got their blood up about _ this, 
and Bismarck, the humorist, thought it 
too huge a joke to havea war with Spain 
over such a trifle; and only too glad to get 
any kind of half-way decent way of backing 
out of such a comic opera situation, sent 
somebody to Rome to ask his holiness, the 
pope, to kindly consent to be arbitrator in 
this very unpleasant controversy that had 
arisen between Germany and Spain. » 

And the pope, the successor of Peter, the 
representative of Christ, was actually flat- 
tered, intensely flattered, by the attentions of 
Bismarck. Aud he fell in love with Bismarck. 
There was a kind of flirtation between him 
and Bismarck, and they exchanged por- 
traits. (Great laughter.) And the flatter- 
ers of the pope began to tell him that he was 
one of the greatest of the popes. ‘“‘Have you 
heard the roar of our lion?’ punning upon 
his name, Leo, which you know means 
lion. ‘‘Have you seen the revival of the dig- 
nity of the holy see? It seems we are in the 
middle ages again, when the pope was the 
arbitrator of nations.” (Laughter.) And 
that opera bouffe performance of the Caroline 
islands is one of the chief glories of this *‘most 
glorious reign.” This adulation, piling it on 
an inch thick, is really something too disgust- 
ing. 

There was a pope who died about ten years 
ago, who lived in the papacy some thirty-one 
years. One would have supposed that there 
never had been a pope befcre him. He wasa 
great, immortal, wonderful man whom the 
the Lord, in his singularly loving providence, 
had granted to our age. And the poor old 
man was hardly fairly cold before he was 
forgotten and another man wus selected in 
his place. And it is really amusing to see 
how the man who was made a god of but a 
few years ago is now coldly dismissed by 
the title of ‘“‘your predecessor.” The flatter- 
ers of the present pope are wise. People do 
not like to hear too much praise of their pre- 
decessors or successors. If you wish tobe 
courteous tothe pope have a care that you 
do not praise Pius [X too much now in any 
of your addresses to Leo XIII. And do not 
be too ready to praise any cardinal whom 
you happen to know as onc eminently fit to 
fill the see of St. Peter, for such a man would 
then have a chance of being relegated to some 
very obscure bishopric. (Applause.) 

Now, my dear brethren and sisters, is if not 
nearly time for those of us that ure Catholics 
to raise our vojces and protest that it is no 
part of our religion to engage in this fulsome 
adulation and deification of a poor old gentle- 
man, seventy-eight years old, with one foot 
in the grave; a poor, tottering, absent-minded 
vld man, who is flattered by his worshipers 
with the notion that he is one of the greatest 
of the pontiffs and can arbitrate the quarrels 
of nations? Imagiue Bismarck, if he had any 
really serious business in hand, committing it 
to the arbitration of the pope. (Laughter.) 
Imagine anybody seriously going to Bismarck 
and proposing to him that he shvuld submit 
to the arbitration of the pope the question of 
the possession or the restoration of Alsace 
and Lorraine? (Cries of “Ab! ah!” and ap- 
plause.) 

So far is it from being true that the pope 
in politics, by being in politics, is furthering 
the kingdom of Christ, is preaching the gospel 


to every creature, that his being in politicsis 
the chief impediment to the universal preach- 
ing of the gospel and the coming of the glorious | 
day foretold by the master when there shall 
be but one Christian fold, of which he shall be 
the spiritual and loving shepherd. It is 
through the temporal sovereignty of the pope 
that Italy, which would be perhaps the great- 
est of Catholic countries, is to-day forced into 
an attitude of bitter hostility to the papacy 
because of its clinging to the rotten old 
timbers of the accursed temporal throne. 

To prop up that tottering throne in ‘49 
and since, the pope, prompt to act, called 
the bayonets of French and Austrians and 
Spauiards, so that Romans were com-_ 
pelled every day that they walked the streets 
of their native city, to witness the shame of a 
foreign garrison, brought there by the pope 
to keep them-slaves. What wonder, then, 
that they hated the accursed thing? : 

We here are just beginning to get a taste of 
it in the alliances of corrupt politica! factions 
with the ecclesiastical machine. We have 
had a taste of it here in the recent elec 
tion. (Great applause.) We had a taste 
of it seventeen years ago in the not very 
secret alliance, offensive and defensive, be-— 
tween the Tweed Tammany ring and a 
clique of Catholic priests, ratified by a clan~ 
destine meeting one Sunday evening in the 
back room of the episcopal residence in Mul- 
berry street between Peter B. Sweeney and. 
Archbishop McCloskey. (Applause.} And the. 
object of that alliance between that infamous- 
ly corrupt political faction and this ecclesiasti- 
cai machine was to rob the public treasury; 
it was by clandestine arts, not by open per- 
suasion, but by the clandestine arts of Peter B 
Sweeney, by inserting clauses in the acts of 
the legislature, that the lecislators themselves 
would not understand, tosecure public money 
for Catholic schools. ae 

And one chief reason of this alliance to-day 
between these two corrupt machines is that. 
the corrupt democratic machine expects to 
get and does get Catholic votes, through the 
influence of the confessional and the pulpit. 
and all the arts (great applause) of vrhich the ° 
ecclesiastical machine is master. And the ob- 
ject of the ecclesiastical machine is, by the aid 
cf that corrupt political faction, to retain the 
enormous appropriations that are given every 
year, not by new legislation, but by old legis- 
lation, at the rate of a hundred dollars and 
sometimes a hundred and ten dollars a head 
for every person committed to these Catho- 
lic institutions. So that out of your treasury 
to-day that ecclesiastical machine is practi- 
cally receiving well on to a million dollars- 
yearly; though it may bea surprise to most. 
of you to hear it to-night from this platform 
for the first time. . 

And one of these institutions, the so-called 
Catholic protectory, not satisfied with the . 
between three and four hundred thousand 
dollars a year that it must be receiving from 
your treasury, has been a perfect nuisance at 
the doors of the. legislature at Albany, con- 
stantly begging for additional appropriations 
and bedeviling the politics of our city with 
its promises and its threats—with the im-— 
plied promise that politicians good to that in- 
stitution would not be forgotten at the polls 
and that the politicians who should refuse 
would not be forgotten. either. (Applause.) 
And if in the last presidential election E sup- 
ported: Mr. Cleveland, it is my firm purpose, 
as you will easily understand, to do what I 
can to support the candidate of the united 
labor party at the coming election. (Ap- 
plause.) What I did say for President 
Cieveland—it was not much—was. not. so. 
much out of love for President Cleveland 
as it was out of love for the Catholic chureh, 
to do something to vindicate the Catholic 
church from being actually nothing but a” 
wreiched tail to the kite of corrupt Tammany 
hal, so that, because of the dissatisfaction of » 
Tammany hall with Mr. Cleveland, he should. 
lose the suffrages of these very people and ba 
antagenized by them. Itwas too sad a sight; . 
and I for one did what I could to show that: 
there were priests as well as Catholie laymen 
who-could afford to. maintain independence 
and not be dictatecé to by that machine in 
politics. And seventeen years ago in pub- 
lished interviews, with a certain prudence 
and moderation, I put very clearly before the 
pubiic mind the question: Is it a proper thing 
to have any such alliance? 

And if they must have Catholic schools, 


which I do not believe; if we must. have pri- 


vate charities, if we have the fun of getting 
them up we should also have the luxury of 
supporting them out of cur own purses... And 
{ do not care to say much about myself, but it - 
occurs to me that if I.am somewhat in dis- 
favor with that ecclesiastical machine of late - 
it was not entirely because of some very re- 
cent occurrences with which you are so famil- _ 
iar, but because of this more ancient history. 
that Iam now recailing. (Applause.) 

This infallible pope who can never say any- 
thing wrong or do anything unwise, this in- 
fallible, impeccable pope, whom it would. - 
seem us if it were the duty of everybody to 
consider impeccable, has time and again be- 
deviled the politics of nations as to-day he 
does.the politics of Italy. There are in that - 
country good men, holy men, learned men, 
gifted men, priests, bishops and members of 
religious orders Who are hungering for con- 
ciliation between their church and their: 
country, but they scarcely dare-to speak. 


Of course it is the fashion fora few daysfor) — 


the new pope to be a little liberal and want 

to reform things. Good old Pius LX started as. 
a hberal, but he did not want to go. quite so 

far with such reforms as others. Then he. 
took the back track. 

My predecessor in St. Stephens, Dr. Cum- 
mings, while on a visit to Italy, heard of. 
the pope, who was on his travels, at Bologna, — 
heard from friends of the pope right there, 


who felt it was their duty to say to PiusIX, 


with all the professions and adulations and 
reverences, “Holy father, there would be 
some little reforms desirable in your tempo- 
ral administration, and of course, your holi- 
ness, in your wisdom, will see you must not 
overlook them, at the same time you will ex 
cuse and forgive us; our great devotion to 
your holiness compels-us to speak, but just a 
few reforms are needed.” And the pope said: 
“Am I pope, or am I not?’. [shaking his head 
emphatically]. (Great laughter.) And then 
the final, unapproachable sentenee was: ‘I 
had enough of reforms in 48.” No more re- 
form for him. 
And so this present pope but yesterday, or — 
a-few days ago, when King Humbert was. 
willing to show that he wanted to be a Cath- | 


-olic, when he sent some offerings of kindly — 


respect and friendship to the pope, they were 
thrown back in his face. | 
And the present popeistrying tostrenzthea 
his alliance with England, with Russia, with © 
Prussia, at the expense every.time of the poor 
Catholic people (applause), of north Germany, 
of Poland, of England, of Ireland. (Ap- 
plause.) The pope in polities! Look at the 
outrage recently put upon the faithful. people. 


of Ireland by sending a commission of two” | 


Italian prelates to investigate them at the — 
dictation of an English lord, with the objecé «— 
of repressing their patriotic sentiments in 
order to obtain the help of England in build- - 
ing up his rotten temporal throne. (Ap- 
plause.) en 
The pope in politics! Infallible! Most falli- 

ble of men. He can scarcely take a step but 
what he is sure to make a blunder worse than. ~ 
a crime because he has no business iu. politics. 
It is his business to preach the gospel to ever. 
one, and every man should stick to his o 
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- @very other cobbler, should stick to his last. 


(Appleese.) Andaman who might make a 
good priest would pera are dee very 
poor politiciaa, of w myself, am an 
illustzious It is one of the signs of 


the degeneracy of the church and church- 
men, that while criminally neglecting their 
own business of preaching the gospel and ad- 
ministering the sacraments to the poor, they 
seek to control education and politics, of which 
you have examples lying !oose all around you 
inthis very city aud all over this country. 


) 

I Getter myself that although I am not 
much of a priest Iam a better priest than I 
ame ician (cheers and applause), and I 

~@hink I can safely say, as a matter of fact, 
that mot the least of the crimes charged 
against me was substantially that I was too 
Single minded and too enthusiastic and too 
' childlike in my belief in the teachings of the 
ehurch and the divine efficacy of the sacra- 


~ ments of Christ. I believed that religion 


meeded not the paltry, wretched, miserable aid 
of sham ial echools, that it needed not 
alliance of a corrupt political faction, that all 
& meeded was to raise up priests with the 
spirit of Christ to send out to preach the gos- 
pel to every creature, to administer his holy 
sacraments, and that we in this marnificent 
Meld of perfect freedom would speedily bring 
the whole land to acknowledge the beauty of 
the religion of Christ. Iam sure that in not 
the least of the churches—that over which I 
happened to be pastor—there were uo poli- 
tacs preached, no political tracts distributed 
im the pews (great app!ause), even when they 
were sent through ecclesiastical channels by 
the vicar gencral or the boss of Tammany 
Hail. (QHisses and applause.) And it is clearly 
true that you can be good Catholics, and I 
that you shall be ail the better Catho- 
ies, for refusing in the name of religion to 
take your politics from Rome; for the more 
of your politics you take from Rome the less 
religion you will have (app!ause), and the 
more you refuse to take your politics from 
the more likely you are to preserve 
your religion in its purity and to win for your 
Feligion the respect and the friendship and 
even perhaps the fellowship of vour fellow 
countrymen. The Cathglic religion is best to- 
day where it has been remotest for generations 
from the intrigue and the politics of the court 
of Rome. (Applause.) The Catholic re- 
ligion has been purest, it bas the 
most perfect allegiance of all those 
who call themselves Catholics at all 
in Holland, in Ireland, in Euglaud, in Scot- 
land and in North Germany— in ali those coun- 
‘tries where the church is shorn of temporal 
power, where it has no voice in politics. 

I know that such a sermon as I am preach- 
ing is not one likely to be heard from any 
Catholic pulpits (aughter); and yet Lassure 
you on my honor as a man and niy faith as a 
priest Chat I have taught nothing that is not 
compatible with the strictest Catholic the- 
ology. (Great applause.) I wish again and 
again to plead guilty to the charge of being 
avery poor politician. Nay, more; I wish to 
say, rather in vindicatica of myself than as 
confessing u fault. that I aim uv politiciun at 
all. Tama priest, and nothing but a priest. 
{Cries of ‘Good. good!” aud applause.) Uf I 
seem to have made myself singular in coming 
out from time to time upon secular 
platforms, it vever was in spite of 
my pricsthood; it wus because of my 
Priesthood. (Appiause.) li was because 
my heart was breaking with woe ut the puia- 
fal spectacle of larve masses of men continu- 
ing to be estranged from the church of Christ 
because of her 2ppurent heartiessaess toward 
their miseries; because of her appurent readi- 
ness to side With their cppressors; of acr appa- 
rent readiness to be a volunteer policeman to 
clud dowa the aspirations of strug ling uation- 
alities; to retard tbe progress of science; to be 
anensiaver ratuer taan an emancipator of 
the masses of nicer. And J] was giad to 
come vut upon some secular platforms that 
might huve seemed politicai, but to we were 
entirely moral aud religivus to show tbat a 
priest, while preaching the gospel, vould ad- 
vocate the preventing of misery and show 
Meu that it was the teaching of revealed us 
Well as of natural religion; that God is the 
father of all, and therefure we are all his 
children, cqualiy eutitied to uaturai bounties, 
and that landlordism, whether in Ireland or 
America, is against natural religion. 

Adeny the right of the pope, or of any man 


. @nearth, becuuse [ am a priest, to forbid ine, 


a free man, a citizen, at the request of iny 
fellow citizens, from fulfilling my duty as a 
citizen in coming to consult with them about 
their economic and political affairs. I deny 
the right of pope, propaganda or bishop tu 
interfere with wy political right; to interfere 
with my right as a mau and citizen, and I as- 
sert my right not merely as a man and a citi- 
gen, but also as a priest, und just because 1 
ama priest, ull the more to bring whutsover 
light I can from: natural or revealed religion 
upon public piatforms and to show the pcople 
light upon a complex problem of political 
economy. : 
Because of ail this routine and misinforma- 
tion and sticking up fur avthority, whether 
Fight or wrong, there are men and women 
bere, some actually excommunicated, others 
@s good as excommunicated, for simply hold- 
ing a truth in political cconomy; 2 truth of 
matural religion which is actually the teach- 
ing of religion itself. “The pope in his 
high chair, the great friend of scicnce, 
the promotor of liberty.” “The church hus 
always been on the side of liberty, of science, 
of progress.” So said the theclogiaus last Sun- 
day, and so said some of the politicians on 
last Wednesday at Cooper union. (Hisses.) 
About a thousand years ago an Irish bishop 
was clubbed as heretical for teaching that 
there were antipodes; but I have seeu people 
from the antipodes and have had them din- 
ing at my table and am none the worse. 
Laughter.) And the pope himseif sent a 
cardinal out to the antipodes, Cardinal Moran 
of Sydney, a man whom be called 
all the way from Sydney to muake 
archbishop of Dublin in spiie of the 
unanimous wish of the people and clergy of 
Dublin and the bishops of Ireland. He sent 
ali the way to Australia to bring back an 
Irishman named Moran, « nephew of Car- 
dinal Cullen (hisses and groans), to make him 
archbishop of Dubiiu to please Queen Vic- 
toria. Whathad the Holy Ghost got to do 
with that, I should like to know! (Great 
laughter and applause.) While this man was 
coming on his long voyage from Australia the 
bishops and clergy of Ireland so browbeat 
the pope, almost threatening a schisin, that 
the pope was really compelled to appoint 
Archbishop Walsh. And so the Australian prei- 
ate was met at Brindisi on the way from Aus- 
tralia and toid that he was pot to be archbishop 


of Dubiin, but tat the pope would send bin 


back a cardinal. There is the pope in politics 
veady to sell out poor Ireland. (Cries of 
“That's it! that’s it!’ and applause.) There's 
the man Simeoni writiug an insulting letter to 
the bishops of Ireland, calumaiating the 

tic leaders of the Irish people, a 


as a home rule member, and be went to Rome 
to do the dirty work of the English govern- 
meat, which be no doubt succeeded to 
gg extent in doing, as the duke 
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‘means having used his ecclesiastical. club to 


club poor Paddy into submussion. (Great ap- 
plause.) 

Now there.is enough Iri:!: blood in me, or 
rather I say there is enough of the red blood 
of a man in me, tomake me angry—to make 
me say, at all bazards, to you Catholic men 
and women, to make me willing to say to all 
the wortd if I could, let the pope mind his 
own business. Insist upon it, clamor for it, 
petition, demand, threaten to rebel, refuse 
supplies, tighten your purse strings (cries of 
‘That's it!’ “That's it?’ and applause), compel 
that ecclesiastical machine to give the 
clergy and the people the election of 
their bishops by the very same system by 
which all the great doctors and saints and 
confessors for eight hundred or a thousand 
years were elected, aud the control of your 
temporalities. Demand a voice as to the 
amount of salary that shail be paid to your 
archbishop, who has practically the incredible 
right to name his own salary. 

Every pope’s authority is limited always by 
right reason and common sense; and when 
priest or pope interferes with your politics or 
dictates to you unduly about the education of 
your children, in such matters tell them to 
mind their own business. Jf they choose to ex- 
communicate you for that, you can say with 
aclear conscience: “Let them excommunicate 
me.” And as much as we value these sacra- 
ments, we are theologians enough to know 
that God has never limited his own power. 
Thank God, it is the teaching of Catholic 
theology that conscience is supreme. (Great 
applause.) 

here come times for nations and individ- 
uals when they must fall back upon that re- 
served right of conscience; and it is my own 
case to-day. Ihad no misgivings. I am as 
near to God to-night perhups as I ever was in 
all my life, an excommunicated, isolated 
priest. (Applause.) And so shall it be with 
each one of you. 

And now, before I end, is it not monstrous 
to hear from auy pulpit the assertion that we 
must take our pulitics from the pope as well 
as our religion? When we hear that corrupt 
gang of politicians in Cooper Union lust 
Wednesday glonmfying the ecclesiastical ma- 
chine in order to bolster up their own and 
talking about the magnificent things the pope 
has done for civilization, is it not monstrous, 
I say, that with such utterances ig our. news- 
papers we should jook in vain in the editorial 
columns for even an exclamation of surprise? 
What bas befallen such papers as Harpers’ 
Weekly, and the Tribune, aud the Herald, and 
all the newspapers that but a little while ago 
would have been ringing with denunciation of 
the ecclesiastical machine for interfering in 
our politics. The only paper that has made 
anv utterance, as far as I know, at all is the 
New York Ztmecs to-day, which actually 
adjudges us the honor of being the only ones 
to make a vigorous protest as Christians, as 
Catholics, us Americans, against such an out- 
rage. 

But the Times minimizes as muchas it can the 
herrible utterances of Mor. Preston (hisses) 
und asserts that after all they are only his 
individual utterances, although he is the 
Vicar-general and that not a purticle of 
Weight is to be attached to them beyond 
what belongs to the utterances of Mr. 
Preston. And the Times says that it would 
be a pity that so erratic a character as Dr. 
McGlyua should carry off the glory of bene 
about the only one to stand up for Americau- 
ism @gainst this interference of the ecclesi- 
asticul machine. And so ihe Zimes does 
What it can to minimize the utterances of 
Mgr. Preston and to make lighter our protest 
aud tu justify the interference of the very 
same ecciesiasticul machine with us, because, 
after ail, itis eminently proper that it should 
discipfine a priest who was ‘denouncing the 
rights of property” and who was actually go- 
ing in for “general robbery and contiscation.” 
Of course it is hardly necessary to say that 
the dimes is calumniatiug you and me and 
thet in effect it is actually justifying the 
tnonstrous interference of that ecclesiastical 
machine with un American political party 
wud with one American citizen. 

And row I prophesy that the knownothings 
of the future will nct be so much your native 
Americans as they will be Irish Catholics 
(Hear, hear,” and applause}—that the men 
to put to shame you Americans of cld Ameri- 
cau stock, you Americans of protestaut and 
puritan faith, the men to put you to the blosh 
in their maguiflcent protest against the inter- 
terenee of any ecclesiastical machine will be 
nen of Catholic faith and men largely of 
lrish extraction. (Applause.) 

Aud uow, dear friends, I will end with the 
thought that ts ulways uppermost io my mind, 
the thought of universal charity, of supreme 
love that makes us embrace with tenderest 
affection even those who would put us to 
death, It is natural enough that we 
should be all the more indignant at the 
abuses of something that has been very near 
aud very dear tous. Wemay condemn the 
crime, but we must have infinite pity and 
infinite charity for the offenders. And I 
think [ean safely say, with all sincerity and 
honesty, that iu all my action I am prompted 
not by hatred but by much love (applause), not 
by hatred of that Catholic chureh which has 
ever retained for its faith and sacraments, 
my profoundest allegiance and afection—not 
by hatred even of those men who are its ad- 
ministraters. Tam philosopher enough to 
know that they themselves ure the creatures 
and the victims of the machine. It would be 
a heroic man that, being elected pope, 
could be sv far above his  surround- 
ings as to use his power to crush 
the very machine that had made him. But 
this is my hope and this is my prayer that 
that power that now seems so wonderfully 
eutreached shall in the providence of God be 
broken up either by mighty revolutions that 
shall reduce the machine to impotence and 
poverty so that all the unworthy shall be 
driven from the ship, and that poverty, desti- 
tution, persecution, martydom may purify 
the church; or the other alternative which 
seems turinore difficult of fultilimeut—that 
in the providence of God there shall come a 
great man with wondrous genius, with 
mighty heurt, with dauntless courage 
tou smmash the machine that shall have 
created him, to make the first use of his 
power in kicking away the throne upon which 
they will have placed him; in dispensing with 
the useless lackeys, and soldiers, and guards, 
and servan's, in vacating his so-called prison 
of the Vatican with its fuur thousand rooms 
and its pagun museum and princely court- 
yards, and making a free donation of all his 
things to the people of Rome, and saying to 
the people of Italy and the worid: “I ask 


nothing but your love, that you will lend 


me your ears that I may preach to you 
the truths of Christ; I ask none of the 
earthly gifts beyond what may be 
necessary for my poor shelter and rai- 
ment, and IT shall be cautious in becoming 
even the almoncr of your charities. I have 
more thau enough to do te preach Christ and 
Him crucified, to teach men to pray, to teach 
them morals and virtue, and to administer 
the consolation of Chriet’s sacraments. 
Tempt me not with power and with wealth. 
I will give you all that I have if you will but 
give the allegiance of your minds and the 
worship of your hearts to His love that is in 
Christ.” 

When such @ man shall come upon the 
world, when such a man shall. sit in the chair 
=) Peter he rors be the blessed precursor of 

coming kingdom of heaven. (Great 
applause.) er 


PHILADELPHIA: ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. 


Henry George Speaks on the Tariff Quece 

s tion. 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 12.—The announcement 
that Henry George would speak on the tariff 
question on last Sunday night filled Lincola 
hall to overfiowing half an hour before the 
time fixed, and a great crowd had to be 
turned away. Mr. B. Hetzell presided, and 
in a few words introduced Mr. George. 

Mr. George began by speaking of the great 
Reading strikes as evidencing that while men 
were crying ‘peace, peace,” our industrial 
organization was in reality passing into a 
state of chronic warfare. 

He alluded to the letter of Mr. George W. 
Childs in regard to tbe strike, published in 
the Philadelphia morning papers, paying a 
high tribute to Mr. Childs’s personal charac- 
ter, but taking issue with his assertion that 
American workingmen were in a prosperous 
condition and that this prosperity was due to 
the tariff. Mr. George reviewed the tariff 
argumentsat considerable length, showing that 
protective duties could not raise wages and 
could not benetit manufacturers, but that they 
in reality only resulted in benefiting monopo- 
lists and enabling them the better to fight 
their workmen when the latter tried issue 
with them in strikes. He declared that pro- 
tection could never accomplish anything for 
workingmen, and that the emancipation of 
labor could only be brought about by justice, 
the abolition of monopolies and the securing 
to all men of their equal and unalienable 
rights. He traced the popular disposition to 
accept the transparent fallacies of protec- 
tion to the state of things brought about by 
shutting out labor from the natural opportu- 
nities the Creator hus provided for its exer- 
tion, thus leading men to look on work as a 
good thing in itself. 

- Mr. George gave a brief exposition of the 
principles of the anti-poverty movement 
and showed how the application of the prin- 
ciple of the single tax would in Pennsylvania 
break up the monopoly of coal land and 
solve what are now called the difficulties be- 
tween capital and labor. He hailed the 
opening of the tariff discussion as the be- 


ginning of the greatest possible educational. 
work, und urged the anti-poverty men of: 


Philadelphia to take part in this discussion 
wherever they could and thus lead men 
through the tariff question to a consideration 
of the land question. 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
George answered njany questions from the 
audience. A large collection was taken up 
Louis F. Post of New York will be the 
speaker at the next anti-poverty meeting in 
Lineoin hall next Sunday night. Mr. Post 
will also discuss t he tariff question. 


From Lawrence 3. McParlin. 


Lockport, N. Y.—Election being over, time 
enough has elapsed to allow the smoke to 
raise from the battlefield so that we may 
examine the results of the contest. 

We have gained far more than any of the 
“old guard” expected. Seventy thousand 
votes cast by men in the state of New York 
who fully understand the principles of the 
united labor party at the recent election 
means at least 50,000 active, earnest ag- 
gressive workers first, last and all the time 
for our party. 

In Niagara county, with but few exceptions, 
cur votes came from young men. At our 
semi-monthly meetings, which continue right 
along, those young mea are present and 
bring new recruits every meeting. The good 
work goes on uniuterrupted. We vannes: 
stop now if we wanted to. Inquiries for“our 
documents come to me daily from different 
parts of this county, and I supply them 
promptly. This headquarters don’t close up 
the day after election like those of the old 
parties. 

Ihave been in labor movements—political 
Y mean—since 1876 continuously, and as a 
result of that expericnee Iam forced to the 
conclusion that the word “labor” in the party 
name is detrimental. 

I could uot heip noticing that every speaker 
in the last campaign had to explain that this 
party, although culled the united labor 
party, was not simply an organization of 
laborers, farm hands, etec., but included 
brain workers, professional men, clerks, 
business men, ete. 

Why did they do this? Simply because 
they saw in the audience before them clergy- 
men, lawyers, manufacturers, merchants, 
clerls, students, aad lust and least, I am 
very sorry to say, comparatively few labor- 
ers and mechanics as generally understood. 

We get our assistance now from that great 
humane, liberal, educated mass, known to 
many by the name of the middle class) We 
get our workers from the thoughtful among 
the old labor unionists, from young mechan- 
ics just past twenty-one ycars, and profes 
sional men. 

The “laborer,” the owner of the “labor 
vote,” Tam surry to say, dare not work for 


our party, although this is atree(‘) country. I: 


myself lost a non-political position last Mon- 
day night that I bad held for seven years, 
and I was removed for no other reason than 
the single one, viz.: activity in connection 
with the united labor party. I knew it was 
coming as it was threatened five weeks be- 
fore, but I told them go ahead; I never sold 
my birthright for a mess of pottage. For- 
tunately [I am comfortably: situated fiuan- 
cially and their threats had no effect on me, 
but many a poor fellow in the last campaign, 
who would have spoken out iu no uncertain 
tone, was handicapped by a knowledve that 
work for this party meant idle days this win- 
ter. Itvis a sad state of affairs, but true it is. 
LAWRENCE J. McPartiy, 
State Committeeman 33d District. 


From the Indianapolis Auti-Peverty Seciety. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—On Nov. 23, 1887, six 


persons met in the court house here and 


formed the anti-poverty society. The wise- 
acres shook their heads und predicted a 
failure. Dec. £ we beld our first regular 
meeting in Bricklayers’ hall with twenty- 
seven persons in attendance. Jan. 1 (last 
night) we moved into a larger hall. This is 
our progress in two months. When we out- 
grow this ball we will get a larger one. It is 
the sentiment of this society that we must 
have a candidate for president this year if 
we have to write our tickets on the morning 
of the election. 

I have been voting the republican ticket 
since 1872, or ever since I have been a voter, 
with a strong faith in high protective tariff, 
and all that the party leaders have seen fit 
to crain down my throat. But, thank God, I 
have had the clay of common sense moistened 
by the spittle of reason daubed on my eyes 
by reading ‘Protection or Free Trade?’ until 
the scales have fallen away, and I thiuk 
I see the duwning of a better day in the 
single tax and free trade doctrines of th 
united labor party. . 

Tuos. J. Hupson, Treasurer A. P. & 


A Sunday Evening Service in Harlem. 


The first of a series of Sunday evening mis- 
sion services for the preaching of the gospel 


of the new crusade will be held on Sunday. 


evening, Jan. 10, at Arion hall, 2,233 Third 


avenue. The service wil] be conducted by be to treble the amount of capital which is 
Rev. Ghar les P. MoCarthy . 


HOW LAND MONOPOLY LOCKS UP CAPI- 
. TAL.. 


Wasuincron, D. C.—That money invested 
in the purchase of the fee simple or perpetual 
‘title to land, apart from the improvements 
that may have been made upon it, has noth- 
ing to do with its cultivation, becomes mani- 
‘fest if we consider that the whole expense of. 
cultivation is borne by the renter. If the 
land be cultivated by the owner, then, in that 
case, it is only that part of the purchase 
money which would pay for a year’s rent 
that contributes to its cultivation. This is 
true of the land merely. If there be houses 
and other improvements upon it, the use of 
these also must be paid for by the tenant. 
‘But these improvements are necessary, and 
are not to be classed with land. which is 
ready made for us by the beneficent Author 
of nature, and will never leave us. Land 
may be impaired in value, but it cannot be 
destroyed or added to; and it needs not to 
be replaced, like houses and fences, ditches 
and hedges. 

And since the absolute ownership of land 
contributes nothing to its cultivation or use, 
in country or in city, it follows that all capi- 
tal invested in land, apart from improve- 
ments, is an unnecessary investment, and 
contributes nothing to production. Like the 
eapital which formerly was invested in 
slaves in the south, it is diverted from any 
practical use to society, and only benefits the 
individual owner at the expense of the pub- 
lic. Iu each case it is as if mionopolists were 
permitted to establish toll bridges upon the 
highways, where there are no streams to be 
crossed, and yet people were compelled to 
pass over them. 

The amount of capital thus unnecessarily 
invested in land can be shown to be vastly 
greater than the capital actually employed in 
production in this country. 

The census report of 1880 states the aggre- 
gate assessed value of real estate in the 
United States to have been a trifle over 
thirteen thousand millions, or thirteen billions 
of dollars. But the universal rule of assess- 
-ment is to undervaiue property to the extent 
of from fifty to one hundred per cent; and 
hence the true value wus twenty billions. 

The census report furnishes no data nor es- 
timates of the relativé values of land and 
the improvements thereon, but my observa- 
tion justifies me in the opinion thatthe value 
of the land is quite equal to the improvements, 
taking the whole country into view. 

If lam right in this conjecture the result 
will be that ten thousand millions or ten bil- 
lions of American capital serves no other pur- 
pose than to enable its owners to exact rent, 
or, as Mr. George would say, to impose a fine 
upon those who till or use the land. 

When slavery was abolished no property 
was destroyed. There was only a change of 
titles. And in like manner, if Mr. George’s 
policy of taxing land to the full value of the 
rental should be adopted, nothing would be 
destroyed except the current value of cer- 
tain old parchments and records, and even 
they would be preserved as mementoes of a 
past and effete civilization. But such instru- 
ments would still represent value as regards 
all houses and improvements upon land. 

Mr. George hus shown that by taxing 
lands to the full value of the rental, no land 
owner could afford to hold the land idle and 
pay the taxes, and the consequence would be 
that instead of jandless people seeking homes, 
as under present circumstances, the homes 
would seek the landless people; and that in- 
stead of seeing the laboring classes tramping 

+ the-oountry iu pursuit of capital and land 
for employment, we should see land owners 
and capitalists in pursuit of labor, 

If the proposed system of substituting land 
value taxes for all others were to be imposed 
the present year, conditioned to go into im- 
mediate operation, the mass of land owners, 
especially those of small holdings, would be 
taken by surprise, aud would suffer great in- 
convenience. But vears must elapse before 
such a lawcan be passed; and it might be 
given, as regards lands actually cultivated, a 
prospective operation of a long term of years. 
Intbe meantime lands unused and held for 
speculative prices should be taxed to the ex- 
tent of their possible rental. 

The south was sanguine of success until 
near the close of the war. The abolition of 
slavery at the end of four years from the com- 


' mencement of the struggle took the mass of 


the slaveholders by surprise. They were 
overwhelmed with bankruptcy. Not many of 
them escaped that fate. They were wholly 
unprepared for the new order of things. 
The political and social cataclysm 
had turned society upside down. They 
lay stunned and prone on the earth for 
nearly a decade before they began to see 
that the fearful revolution through which 
they had passed had opened up a new world 
of opportunity for development and progress 
in wealth and power. They began at length 
to realize that the institution which they had 
hugged to their bosoms as something more 
precious than life was in reality a chain that 
bound down their energies and their social 
forces as firmly asit held their slaves, and 
every southern state hus now entered upon a 
career of prosperity never before dreamed of. 
Labor and the capital they had invested in 
labor have been set free. They cau no longer 
invest from year to year their accumulating 
gains in slaves, and the consequeuce is that 
they build railroads, cotton, tobacco, woolen 
and iron factories, explore the hidden treas- 
ures of nature, and find invaluable mines of 
iron and coal and mar! and phosphate where 
they had never in sluvery times the means of 
looking for them. 

And so it will be when the monopoly of the 
earth shall be abolished. But the good will 
come without the frightful circumstances of 
civil war and social revolution which ushered 
in the liberation of the south. Not only the 
capital heretofore devoted to active uses, 
but ali the vast accuinulations which men 
now bury in the earth must find investinent 
in agriculture, in manufactures, in domestic 
and foreign commerce, or remain idle and 
useless in the hands of its owners. There 
can then be no more investments in land for 
the sake of the “unearned increment.” Men 
will buy land on which to build houses for 
dwellings and factories, aud workshops, and 
for cultivation by hired labor; but never to 
hold it in idleness. And this must go on from 
generation to generation. Capital will even 
be on the qui vive for new fields of employ- 
ment and for laborers to employ. 

The census of 1880 stated the personal prop- 
erty of the United States to have been three 
billions eight hundred and sixty-six millions. 
This embraces all movable property—goods, 
wares, mierchandise, the current crops on 
hand or on the way to market, all farming 
implements, cattle, horses, and other domestic 
anima's, with ali furniture, carriages, and 
whatever pertains to the household or the 
family. But it embraces also the active 
money capital and the raw material employed 
in all branches of business. If we add fifty 
per cent for undervaluation, und suppose 
that half, or five billions, of this personal 
property is now actively employed in pro- 
duction, it will still be but half of the amount 
now unproductively, unnecessarily, and 
mischievously employed in monopolizing the 
earth. The effect of Mr. George's policy will 


now actively cmployed in production, while 


it will emancipate the earth from the thrall- 
dom of monopoly. -Danie, R. GOODLOE. 


IN SOUTHERN INDIANA. 


A Towuship's Ground Rents—Charity and 
the Poor. 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.—An incident occurred 
here a few days since which very forcibly il-. 
lustrates the growth of land values. It also. 
shows how large a fund socicty would have 
with which “to promote the general welfare” 
if we would only “establish justice” by taking 
for the use of society those values which it 
alone creates and which justly belongs to it. 

Union township, in this county, has 280acres 
of school Jand, which for some unaccountable 
reason has escaped the clutches of land specu- 
Jators, and is still owned by the township. 
Every year these lands are rented to the 


‘highest and best bidders, and the rents are 


applied to the support of the township schools, 
The improvements consist of an ordinary farm 
house and a barn on each of the four seventy 
acre farms, into which the tract is divided. 
There are no other improvements worth 
mentioning, aud it would be safe to 
say that their total value would 
not exceed twelve hundred dollars for each 
furm. The land in question is situated about 
eighteen miles from Evansville, which is. the 
most convenient market. It is low, rich, bot- 
tom land, producing malaria, mosquitos and 
corn in abundance. The water privileges are 
excellent, for almost every year, indeed 
sometimes several times iu the same year, the 
Ohio river overtlows its banks, and covers it 
with water, sometimes for six weeks at a 
time, forcing the renters to move and wait 
for the flood to subside. Corn is the sole crop 
raised, and the renters must run great risks 
of losing everything from the floods. Last 
Tuesday these farms were rented, the renters 
giving good security for the rent. 

The following extract from the Evansville 
Courier of Jun. 4 shows the result: 

The school lands in Union township were 
rented yesterday morning. There were four 
lots of seventy acres each, and they were. 


rented as follows: Lot 1, Henry Sanders, for | 


$5.50 per acre; lot 2, Louis Neal, for 310 per 
acre; lot 3, Conrad Roth, $11.75 per acre; 
lot 4, Joseph Hilley, $11.80 per acre. There 
are three school houses to be supported out 
of this fund. It will be seen that the land 
brought splendid rental. 

Southwestern Indiana has never had a 
“boom” like many sections of the south and 
west, buf on the contrary is rather conserva- 
tive. It has a slow, healthy growth, and 
land values here are more real and less specu- 
lative than at most points. The above item 
will give you an idea of what those values 
are. Very few of the farmers of Union town- 
ship own the land. they cultivate. One man 
owns, directly or indirectly, a very large 
part of the township, probably one-third of it 
in value. These renters work hard, live hard, 
ree get but a bare living, and a poor one at 
that. 

The very same paper that contained the 


above item—indeed directly below itin the. 


same column—contained auother item which 
also forcibly illustrates something else. It 
shows what happens when, refusing to “‘estab- 
lish justice’ we permit labor and capital to 
be robbed: 

During the month of December Trustee 
Philip Speigel issued the following orders: 236 
famiiies supplied with groceries, 86 loads of 
coal, 29 sick persons provided with medical 
attention, 28 orders issued for boots and 
shoes, 10 orders given for dry goods, 10 per- 
sons sent to the poor house, 6 coffins provided 
and 9 funerals provided for the friendless 
dead, 35 people granted passes to other 

laces. Avast quantity of other relief has 

cen granted. 

Mr. Spiegel is trustee of Pigeon township, 
which is the one referred to in the above 
paragraph, and it is in the same county as 
Union township, The city of Evansville now 
covers nearly the entire township. This re- 
lief, given by the trustee, is by no means 
given as a matter of course to whoever 
chooses to apply. Unless the applicant is 
well recommended the case is rigidly in- 
vestigated, und relief, if given, is usually so 
given that the applicant, to put it mildly, is 
not encouraged to call again. In fact, only 
last month a man whose only crime was that 
he was poor and had failed to find work, find- 
ing himseif without bread for his children, 
applied to the authorities for aid and was re- 
fused. When urged to try again he said he 
would rather die. 

Last winter a poor widow applied and was 
refused, until an indignant remonstrance was 
signed by the neighbors, and then very little 
aid was given. 

I mention these cases to show that all cases 
of want and suffering have not been relieved. 
Besides, the citizens of Evansville are not be- 
hind those of other cities in works of charity. 
We have all sorts of benevolent societies. The 
ladies have a benevolent organization which 
ina quiet way does an immense amount of 
charitable work. 

The sisters of mercy and the little sisters of 
the poor are constantly working to relieve 
want. We have hospitals and homes for the 
friendless. We have wealthy citizens who do 
much charitable work. And yet with all our 
charity we do not even check the tide of pov- 
erty. 

If charity will not abolish poverty, why not 
try justice? In so doing we will “secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” ‘CHARLES G. BENNETT. 


Propaganda Work in Brooklyn. 

The Nineteenth ward association of the 
united labor party in Brooklyn has taken 
rooms at 294 Hooper street, corner of Harri- 
son avenue. There will be addresses and 
discussions on economic subjects on Friday 
evenings, und electors of the ward are in- 
vited to attend. . 


What ic Will Do! 

THOMASToN, Conu.—The throwing open of 
natural opportunities to the people will be 
like the miraculous opening of the wall of a 
burning, crowded theater. Is will afford a 
speedy anc absolutely safe escape for the 


crowd which must otherwise be sulfocated or 
trampled to death. JouN C, 


Anti-Poverty in Paterson, N.J. 
PaTERSON, N. J.—Our anti-poverty society 
meeting of Sunday, Jan. 8, was well attended. 


Rev. Mr. Parker delivered an interesting ad- 

dress, which was listened to with close at- 

tention. The cause is marching on. 
Bae Ne 2 


Unfortunately We Are Not All Valets or 
Maid Servants. 
New York Press. 

There is, after all, a good deal of method 
about the so called eccentricity of the eccen- 
tric Winans family, the Baltimore million- 
aires. They gave a ball last week in their 
splendid mansion to their valets, coachmen, 
chambermaids aud other men servants and 
maid servants, allowing them to invite other 
meu servants and maid servants without fear 
of the expenses. Of course the people were 
on their good behavior, the fine furniture and 
fixings were not iajured, and all the guests 
went away firmly convinced that what the 
demagogues tell the workingmen about the 
heartlessness of the capitalist and the great 
gulf between capital and labor is bosh. One 
such incident is a more powerful argument 
against revolutionary theories than a book 
full of counter theories, and it is the easiest 
thing in the world for the well to do to mul- 
tiply such arguments, 


3 
GOOD WORDS FROM MICHAEL DAVITT. 


He Denounces the Protection Hembug and 
Deciares for Taxation of Land Values. 


Michael Davitt recently spoke ata great 
Meeting of the English land restoration 
league at Rotherhithe, England. Rev. Stew- 
art Headlam, Dr. Glennie, Wm. Saunders and 
John Murdoch also spoke, and the American 
single tax men were represented by Silas 
Mainville Burroughs of Medina, New York, 
now temporarily resident in London. Mr. 
Davitt said: 


The landed tory party are endeavoring to 
divert attention from the real cause of poverty 
by raising the fair trade cry. What we 
really want is not protection against the for- 
cigner who sends cheap food into the coun- 
try, but against the land monopolists in Great 
Britain who levy every year a tax of £150,- 
000,000 upen the industry and enterprise of 
the workers. The value of the land is esti- 
mated at £400,000,000 a year, and itisin the 
hands of a comparative few. It is the people 
who give the land this value, and in justice 
and right it as much their property as is a 
pair of boots that any man makes for himself. 
Do not be misled by this tory ery of fais 
trace. It is simply the usual trailing of the 
red herring across the path of the great social 
movement which has for its ultimate object 
the fulland permanent relief of the distress 
which the pcor are now experiencing. Fair 
trade means high rent, low wages and dear 
food for the masses. Lord Salisbury has not 
been able to adopt it as part of his proe 
gramme, because of his unholy alliance with 
the liberal unionists, by whose aid he has 
been able to dragoon the Irish people; but de- 
pend upon it as soon as that alliance is sev- 
ered the tories will adopt a policy of protection, 
for it can only be by such a policy that the 
can hope to defer the downfall of landlord- 
ism. The only sure remedy for the misery 
and poverty which the industria! masses are 
subject to is the restoration of the land to the 
state and the appropriation of the revenne 
for public purposes. What the working men 
of Great Britain, therefore, must do is to or- 
ganize, asthe people of Ireland have done, 
and attack the aristocratic power in its most 
vital part. And its most vital part 
is—rent. By such means you will in a 
few years bring down British land- 
lordism as low as you have brought 
down a kindred system in Ireland. This 
ground rent monopoly operates against every- 
one but the landlords themselves, and the 
ground is only taxed a half a million a year, 
while the buildings upon it, which are not 
much more than half the value of the land, 
are taxed at £7,000,000 a year. This must be 
reversed. Taxes must be placed on the un- 
earned increment. , 


Taxes on Industry and Premiums on Idle« 
ness. 
London Christian Commonweaith. 

Time gives an artificial glamor of righteous 
hess to the most flagrant wrongs. Thisis the 
only explanation which we can find for the 
fact that citv inhabiting men have so long ~ 
toiled and suffered in silence under the gross 
exactions which, with the sanction of the law, 
have been so long imposed on them under the 
title of “ground rents.” What principles 
ought to guide a governmeut in the imposi- 
tion of taxation? Surely thisif no other—to 
tax as lightly as possible the produce of la- 
bor and as heavily as possible the “unearned 
increment,” which the many produce and the 
few enjoy. For.in taxing the latter, society 
is but resuming possession of its own. Now 
surely on this principle houses would mark 
themselves out to be treated with peculiar 
leniency, since they are the results of labor. 
But what is the case in this ‘‘well-governed” 
country? Take London. The value of build- 
ings in London is, roughly speaking, £212,- 
000,000. Now, plainly, to tax this heavily 
will mean to discourage building enterprise, 
and therefore will inevitably lead to over- 


_crowding. So, of course, our best of govern- 


ments will do nothing of the kind. But, alas}.. 


for those who still believe in the wisdom of }. _ 


governments when left alone, this £212,000,000 
has to bear a yearly burden of £7,000,Q00I 
“But this is because of our tremendous ex- 
penditure; look at the ground rents—you will 
find them taxed in the same proportion.” Let 
us look. The land of London has risen to the 
immense value of £418,000,000, thanks to no 
exertions on the part of those who own it, 
but entirely owing to the industry of the in- 
habitants. Now this immense value, being — 
the creation of society, will obviously be re- 
garded by our “good government” asin large 
part the possession of society. The plainest 
dictates of wisdom will surely lead them to 
lay upon ita heavy burden of taxation for 
the good of the whole community. Consider- 
ing this it will be another blow to the be- 
liever in governments to discover that this 
£418,000,000. is taxed to. the extent of 
£500,000. That is to say, the “unearned in- 
crement,” so far from being taxed ag 
heavily as possible, enjoys an especial and 
peculiar immunity from the burdens of tax- 
ation. Taxation is imposed lightly where 
it ought to be imposed heavily, and heavily 
where it ought to be imposed lightly. Not all 
the royal commissions in the world will ever 
improve the housing of the working classes so 
long as a fundamental principie of good gov- 
ernment is thus flagrantly ignored. The con- 
sequences, of course, are seen in over crowd- 
ing and disease—in luxury on the one hand, 
and on the other hand poverty. Itis difficult 
to say which is the greater evil, that men 
should pay for their industry, or that men 
should be paid for their idleness. Both of 
these evils result from the present system, 
the one in fact implies the other, for if the 
produce of labor is taken from the laborers, 
to whom can it be given but to the idlers? 


“The Weicht That Crushes Labor. 
The Toledo (Ohio) Industrial News, having 
invited expressions of views as to what is 
necessary to “lift the weight that crushes la- 
bor,” a Chelsea (Mass.) subscriber replies as 
follows: 


I believe in going tothe root of the evil. 
That is the place to strike, and having de- 
stroyed the root and felled the tree, it will be 
easy work to strike off the branches after- 
ward. ‘Where then is the root? Why the 
land, of course. Without land no labor, and 
the owner of the land can dictate terms to 
the one that gets his sustenance therefrom. 
Private ownership in land, then, is the prin- 
cipal dog in the manger. .Iam after the big 
dog. now. Tax the land to its full rental 
value, and take the taxes off production, and » 
the one that uses the land would have to 
the taxes. That would stop land speculation, 
which is the curse of any country. Monopo- 
lists of means hold tracts of laud for a fancy 
price when the population. increases enough; 
meanwhile people are in want and williag to 
pay a fair tax for the privilege of using the 
land, aud this dog in the manger claiming 
something he never made as hisuwn. If we 
were not born under the laws that sanction it 
we would look upon it as something criminal. 
It is speculation In land that raises rents and 
lowers Wages. 


The Unyprotécted Laboring Man. 
Savoyard in Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Who is the laboring man? is not the set- 
tler who pre-empted a home in Kansas, toiled 
early and late, withstood the ravages of 
grasshoppers, braved the terrors of cycloues, 
dreamed of the hour when he could lift the 
mortgage off his farm, and labored longer 
than from sun to sun to that end—is he not 
something of a laboring man? Would you 
protect him by keeping a tariff tax on the 
lumber that formed his house, the nails 
that hold it together, the carpet that 
covers his fioor, the stoves in which he _ 
burns taxed coal—in short, every article of 
furniture he owns, including table furniture 
of every kind? Would you keep a tariff tax 
onthe barbed wire that incloses his flelds, 
and the iron that shoes his horse and enters 
into the construction of all farming utensils, 
including engines, saws, spades, trace chains, 
gear, hoes acd what not? - Even the salt 
with which he cures his pork—uoprotected 
pork—is taxed, while the salt with which 
the New Englander cures his fish—protected: 
fish—is not taxed, “ 
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PLATFORM OF THE UNITED LABOR 
PARTY. 


Adopted at Syracuse Auguct 19, 1987. 


‘We, the delecates of the united labor perty of New 
Work, in state convention assembled, hereby reassert, 
@s the funcament:l platform of the party, and the 
Basis on Which we ask the cooperation of citizens 
@f other states, tye following declaration of prin- 
ipies adopted on September 25, 186, by the convention 
@ trade and labor associations of the city of New 
York, that resulted in the formation of the united labor 


party. 

“Holding that the corruptions of government and the 
Smpoverisiiment cf labour result from neglect of the self. 
@vidgent truths produimed by the founders of this re 
Public thit al men ure. crested equal and are 
@ndowed ty their Crestor with unalienalie rights, we 
@hn at the abolition ofa system which compels men-to 
Pay their icliow creatures for the use of God's gifts to 
au, and peruiits menepelizers to. denrive labor of 
S@etural of portucities for employment, thus filling the 
Band With Uris nid gaupers and bringing about an 
MunAatuR: corp tien Which tends 19 reduce wages tu 
Starvation rate: and tomuke Ure wealth producer the 
pee u slave of 2 ast 2 who #1 ow rich by his toi. 


trie eaim ra the ietitian of tthe exstem whie ea makes 
Such beveticein inventions as the vatiroad and tele. 
Sraph a mean: fore eppression «of the people and the 
MBSTaIG coe et can aristocracy of wealth and 
power Weider tage the” Tae Purp qe of covernment to 
Bethe maicteus co Of Wat sacred nei of property 
Wien give a 2M OTT OO] DIUNIAEY toemploy h: siabor, 
@nd seeurits tha hesi al enjoy tis iruite: ty prevent the 
strong fram on Pressing The weak, and Ube unserupmons 
frem redu:ng the honest; and lode fer the equal Lenefit 
a@@ailsuch tines as can be bevier dove by oreanized scci- 
e@ty than by indivisuais; and we aim at the abolition of 
@lllaws when phvesouny class of citizens advantaces, 
@ither judicial, tmuncial, wdustrial or political, that 
@re Hot eq uis shared oy all others.” 

We call upor 2 whoscck the emancipation of labor, 
@nd who would mmaike the american union and its com- 
ponent states democraiic commonweailtls of really 
free and indenendgen citivecs, 1a. iznoreall minor differs 
ences and join with us in-orvanizing a great national 
party on this broad pintlarm of natural rights ana 
equal Jusiice, We donot aim at securing any forced 
@quality in the distriduton cf wealth. We do not pro- 
ese that the state shail attempt toconirol production, 
@enduct disteibation, cr in any wire interfere with the 
freedom of the indivicual to use-his labor or capital in 
GRY Way What mar seem prop rte him and that wil! 
Rot iuterfers With the ecuzl rights of others. Nor do 
We propose ibal the siaie shall take possession of 

fand and cither work it cr rent it out. What 
We propose is not the. disturbing of any man in 
des holding or tite, but by ubvlishing ali taxes on indus- 
Sry or its products, 6 leave io the producer the full 
Sruite of bis exertion and by the taxation of land values, 
exclusive of finprovements, 10 devope to the commen 
wee and benclit thuse values, which, arising not fron 
the exerticn of ihe aindividual, but from the growth of 
g@ociety, belong justly to the community as a whoie. This 
increased t2sation of land, nov necording to its urea, but 
@ocomding 10 its value, must, While relieving the working 
Sarmer and smill iomestead owner of the undue bur 
Gens mow imposed upon them, make it anprodias 
Retoholdiand fur speculation. and thus throw open 

. @bundart opportuuities for the employment of labor 
and the buildioc up of homes. 

. While thus simpiifving governmert by doing away 

‘With the bordc of uxt cials required by the present. sys- 

Qeen of taxation und with its incentives to fraud and 

@orruption, we would further promote the common weal 

wad further secure the equil rights of all, by placing un- 

@er public contre] such agencies as are in their nature 

Monopclies: We would have our municipaiities suppiy 

thelr inhabitants with water, Echt ard heat: we wouid 

Pave the concer government issue all money, Withuut 

She interve::tion of banks; we would adda postal tele- 

@raph system and postal savings banks to the postal 

service, aud would assume pabiic control and owner- 

@hipefl those irou reads which dave become the high- 

Ways of modern commerce. 

_ While declaring the foregoing to be the fundamenta} 
- BTineiples anj aims of the united iabor party, and 

While conscious tiat no reform can give effectual 2nd 

(permanent relief to labor that does not involve the 

Sagal recognition of equal rights to natural opportunl- 

eles, We nevertheless, as measures of relief from some 
af the evileffects of ignoring those rights, favor such 
Begislation as may tend to reduce the hours of labor, 
‘@o prevent the employment of children of tender years, 
‘@aveld the compctition of convict labor with honest 
‘Smdustry, to secure the sanitary inspection of tenes. 
‘ments, factories and mines, and to put an end to the 
i@buse of conspiracy laws. 
‘We desire also to so simplify the procedure of our 
‘@eurts and diminish the expense of legal proceedings, 
Shat the poor may be placed on an equality with the rich 
@né the long delays which now result in scandalous 
@Mlecarriages of justice may be prevented. 

4nd since the dullot 1s the only means by which fn our 
wepublic the redress of political and social grievances is 
‘Se besought, we especially and emphatically declare for 
the adoption of what is known as the “australian s¥s- 
Oem of voting,” morder that the effectual secrecy of the 
Baliet and the relief of candidates for public office 
Sem the heavy expenses now imposed @pon them, 
Jay prevent bribery and intimidution, do away with 
Practical discriminations in favor of the rich umd wn- 
Serupulous, ard lessen the pernicious influemce of 
@amezy id politics. 

Eneuppor: of these aims we solicit the co-cperation 
f all patriotic citizens who, sick of the Gegradation of 
peiitics, desire by constitutional methods to establish 
y gustsce, to preserve liberiy, to extend the spirit of 
@aternity, and to elevate humanity. 


—_ 


AX ASTOUNDING DEFENSE. 

Roscoe Conkling and William D. Ship- 
man, as counsel for the Central Pacific 
- Sailroad company, have made a reply to 
the recenily published reports of the 
Pacific railway commission that is 
monumental in its audacity, No at- 
tempt is made to meet the positive de- 
maonstration by the official report that ail 
--@xpenditures for the construction of both 
Pacific roads were more than reimbursed 
by the sale of bonds loaned and lands given 
by the government, nor is the denial 
that the Central Pacific has violated 
fs obligations to the government in 
a@ny Wise an explicit and sufficient answer 
to the charges and specifications found in 
‘the commission’s report. 
Messrs. Conkling aud Shipman quote a 
Sew speeches by congressmen on the bill 
authorizing the construction of the roads 
to show that four members who favored 
the bill never expected that the roads 
would earn profits large enough to en- 
them to pay the bonds issued to them, 


‘geek to. base.cn this-an-amge 


eS 


ment that the roads are under no obli- 


gation to pay these bonds, now that expe- 


rience has shown that they might readily 
have done so had they not squandered 
their profits in the payment of dividends 
on fictitious stock. 

This amazing argument is followed by a 
graphic recital of the physicial and finan- 
cial difficulties encountered by the few 
men, then of moderate means, who under- 
took the really colossal task of building 
the Central Pacific road eastward across 
the mountains, working winter and sum- 
mer, and at a time when their base of sup- 
plies was practically 20,000 miles away; 
for all rails and locomotives used up to 
the time a junction was made with the 
Union Pacific road had to be sent in sail- 
ing vessels around Cape -Horn, or else car- 
ried at much greater cost across the isth- 
mus. It is gently insinuated that this 
costly haste was entirely due to the patri- 
otic eagerness of Messrs. Huntington, 
Stanford, Crocker and Hopkins to comply 
with the desires of the government for 
the completion of a_ transconti- 
nental line some years within the 
time named in the act. Considering the 
generally known fact that there was 
between the two companies building to 
meet each other an eager race to build the 
larger number of miles of road before the 
junction was effected, in order that they 
might secure the bonds and lands that re- 
warded the completion of each twenty 
miles, this claim to patriotism and com- 
mercial pride as the sole motive for per- 
sisting in the work under such difficulties 
is one of the most audacious of those ad- 
vanced. Had these enterprising patriots 
succumbed to their difficulties the only 
result would have been that the Union 
Pacitic (which did not have to transport 
material by sea) would have met the 
Central at some point in western Nevada 
instead of at Ogden, Utah, and would 
have been that much longer and possessed 
of a proportionately greater number of 
acres of land and United States bonds. 

Following this remarkable claim comes 
asomewhat defiant assertion of the com- 
pany’s rights. Until the bonds fall due, 
Messrs. Conkling and Shipman declare, the 
Central Pacific really owes nothing what- 
ever to the United States government, 
and if is broadly intimated that it is none 
of the government's business what divi- 
dends it pays in the mean time to its stock- 
holders. This is equivalent to a declara- 
tion that the government, as principal 
creditor, must stand idle and impotent 
while it sees the revenue of a road that it 
has paid for divided among plunderers. 

But now we come to the final claim, 
which excels all others in impudence as 
much as it exceeds them in magnitude. 
Messrs. Conkling and Shipman have cal- 
culated the cost to which the government 
was formerly put for the transportation of 
mails and munitions of war overland, .as- 
certained what it would have cost to have 
continued such transportation up to this 
time, and thus shown the enormous 
saving that has been effected by 
the building of the Pacific roads in 
reducing the cost of transporting troops 
and supplies and carrying the mails. 
They calculate the share that the Central | 
Pacific had in effecting this saving, and in- 
sist that instead of the Central Paciiic ow- 
ing anything to the government the gov- 
ernment, after paying principal and inter- 
est on the bonds, would still owe the Cen- 
tral Pacific company over $150,000,000. 
Beyond this audacity could not go. If 
the claim be true, then the New York Cen- 
tral and other roads have a claim on the 
people of the state of New York for all 
the wonderful saving that has been effect- 
ed in the cost of freight and travel since 
railroads first began operations here. 

The colossal impudence of the Central 


Pacific's claim at first stuns one, but, re- 
membering all the facts, surprise is 
followed by indignation. The effect 


ought to be to stimulate congress to 
prompt action. The milk and water pro- 
gramme of the majority of the Pacific 
railway commission should be discarded at 
once, and 2. bill drawn on tne lines of Com- 
missioner Pattison’s minority report should 
promptly pass the house. If the repre- 
sentatives of the railway and other mo- 
nopolies in the senate attempt to strangle 
or emasculate the measure the house can 
afford to stand firm, since nine years 
must elapse. before the now inevitable de- 
fault takes place, and the only present 
danger is the passage of some such meas- 
ure as that proposed by the majority re- 
port and urged on congress by subsidized 
newspapers and a powerful lobby. 


THIS WILL NOT DO, MR. VOORHEES. 

Though other people are apt to be un- 
mindful of the fact, John Sherman never 
forgets that he is a candidate for the re- 
publican nomination for the presidency. 
Just now the easiest way of attracting re- 
publican attention is to laud the beauties 
and advantages of a protective tariff. Mr. 
Blaine promptly took the lead in the busi- 
ness by his newspaper pronunciamento in 
response to the president’s message, but 
Mr. Sherman has the advantage of being 
able to speak to the senate, and to have 
the people of the United States pay for 
putting his speeches into type. Accord- 
ingly, on Wednesday of last week, he de- 
livered in the senate a eulogy on high 


taxes on commodities, in which he in- 


sisted that American workingmen are 
prosperous and happy, and that they owe 
their good fortune to protection. 

This was to be expected, and it was like- 
wise to be expected that, if the democratic 
party intends to stand by its own plat- 
form and the president's message, some 
one of its members would answer Mr. 
Sherman on the floor of the senate. Sen- 


ator Daniel W. Voorhees of Indiana. es-. 


sayed to do so...He denounced the col- 


. what in the line of the president’s recom- 
lection of taxes amounting to $10,900,000 | mendations, and Mr:Randall and his: at 


a month as “a crime, national in its pro- 
portions, gigantic in its strength, omni- 


present in its visitations, and brutal in its - 


rapacity.” Mr. Voorhees has not won 
from his admirers the title, “Tall Syca- 
more of the Wabash,” without earning. it; 
and he proceeded in glowing language to 


laud the president’s message as the great-— 


est communication that has emanated 
from the chief magistrate “since the 
matchless and immortal inaugural of Jef- 
ferson.” He also pertinentiy asked if a 
reduction of the tariff is to prove so hurt- 
ful to the workingmen, as Mr. Sherman 
insists it will be, why, under the present 
high tariff, were they engaged in constant 
strikes and severe struggles with their em- 
ployers. 

All this was very well; but Mr. Voorhees, 
in his turgid way, bitterly resented the 
republican charge that the president had 
urged action even tending toward free 
trade, and he insisted that “incidental 
protection to home manufactures had 
always been the policy of the democratic 
party.” This will not do. As we have 
already pointed out in these columns, the 
democrats cannot reasonably hope to win 
on the issue raised by the president’s 
message unless they have the sense and 
pluck necessary to enable them to fight 
this pitiful delusion that a tariff protects 
labor. If men are left to believe that, they 
will naturally and logically go to the sup- 
port of the party that proposes to afford 
labor the most of such protection. 

Mr. Voorhees presents in his career an 
example of what the democratic party 
must avoid if it would win in the pending 
contest. There was a time when the 
Indiana democracy was sound on this 
question. At a time when there was no 
probability that any attempt at tariff re- 
vision could be made, the republicans there 
raised the cry of free trade for political ef- 
fect. Instead of meeting the issue in a 
manly manner and upholding the estab- 
lished traditions of his party, Mr. Voorhees 
protested with such vigor and apparent 
horror against the charge, that his own im- 
mediate followers began to think that 
there was something frightfully wrong in 
free trade, and that a protective tariff w: 
as essential to industrv as steam or other 
motive power. Mr Voorhees continued 
by that protest to educate his people back- 
ward until, to-day, it is doubtless really 
true that there are many democrats in In- 
diana who are so wedded to the republican 
dugma of protection that they would de- 
sert Mr. Voorhees and the democratic 
party if that became the issue. 

It is to Mr. Voorhees and men of his 
kind that the democratic party owes its 
weakness on this question, for had they 
from the beginning had the courage to 
oppose the false pretenses and fallacies 
of the high tariff advocates, they would 
now have a party that would be a unit 
against a high tariff. If the democratic 
party proposes to put itself under the guid- } 
ance of such men as Voorhees of Indiana, 
Brown of Georgia, Randail of Pennsy]- 
vania, Warner of Ohio, and McPher- 
son of New Jersey, it might as well 
keep out of the fight, for victory cannot be 
won by any such tactics. Protection is a 
i fraud and a delusion. This can be demon- 
strated to workingmen as easily as to 
others, and the work cut out for thosé 
who are to save the democratic party, if 
salvation is open to it, is showing men 
that protection, whether incidental or 
direct, is simply a scheme to cruelly 
tax the many in order to put money into 
the pockets of a few monopolists. 


A BAD BEGINNING. 

As was expected, Mr. Carlisie has again 
placed Samuel J. Randall at the head of 
the committee onappropriations. it doubt- 
less avoided trouble and promoted party 
convenience to do this, but nevertheless it 
is a surrender by an advocate of tariff re- 
duction to the bitterest enemy of tariff re- 
form, and is a bad beginning. In the last 
congress Mr. Randall used his power as 
chairman of the appropriations committee 
to prevent even the consideration of a 
tariff bill, and his disposition would un- 
doubtedly be to do so again. It is com- 
monly believed at Washington that he has 
promised not to do so at this session, but 
no one pretends that he will fail to oppose 
any real reform of the tariff. 

If President Cleveland and Speaker 
Carlisle mean what they say, and if the 
opinions that they express are demo- 
eratic, then Samuel J. Randall is no more 
in accord with democratic policy and 
principle than is William D. Kelley, the 
father of the Pennsylvania school of pro- 
tectionists. Under the circumstances, Mr. 
Carlisle was bound not to give Mr. Ran- 
dall the position second in importance on 
the floor of the house, the powers of 
which he has used in open alliance 
with republicans to prevent the great ma- 
jority of the democrais in the body from 
carrying out the policy to which they are 
pledged by tbeir platform. Itis a sign of 
weakness, and foreshadows a compromise 
that will deprive the party of all credit 
for embodying any great principle in its 
tariff legislation. 

‘The ways and means committee is, so 
far as the democrats are concerned, made 
up exclusively of revenue reformers. The 
complaint that New York is not accorded 
a place on it is worthy of no consideration. 
S. S. Cox was offered a place and declined 
and New York city has not in the present 
house another member possessed of suffi- 
cient capacity to entitle him to the place 
left vacant by Mr. Cox’s declination. It 
probably never will have, so long as demo- 
cratic nominations are sold to the: highest 
bidder, and the candidates elected by 
open bribery. The majority of the com- 
mittee will doubtless present a- bill some- 


of the edifor of the Nogal Nugget. 


: 


ful of followers will either force changes 


that will emasculate the measure or else 
join the republicans in defeating it alto- 
gether. Ifthe democratic leaders have the 
courage to accept the latter alternative, 
their party will be in a position to make a 
fight for principle in the coming campaign; 
but if they surrender to Randall they will 
throw away any new strength attracted by 
the message and fail to recover any votes 
scared away by it. Let them accept which 
horn of the dilemma they may, it is clear 
that the failure to force Mr. Randall into 
submission or rebellion is a cowardly blun- 
der. 

Why they want to conciliate him and 
his crowd is a marvel. If they were to 
give them everything they want, and then 
nominate Randall for president and Warner 
for vice-president, they could not carry 
Pennsylvania or Ohio. 


JUSTICE IN TAXATION. 

The Nogal, New Mexico, Nugget, which 
is waging an active war upon the land grab- 
bers and land monopolists of New Mexico, 
devotes a recent editorial to the considera- 
tion of the theory of the single tax on land 
values, and its conclusion is as follows: 

Henry George’s theory in regard to taxing 
land at its full rental value, and to place no 
tax upon the improvements upon the land, is | 
unjust. 

Let us illustrate: McDonald & Alcock own 
a fine two story brick building, which is situ- 
ated on a lot of land 50x85 feet. On the same 
street, and on a lot of the same size, Mr. 
Mayer owns a biacksmith building made of 
plank set on end. The house has no floor, 
except the soil, and is covered with plank, 
with an earth covering. According to Henry 
George’s theory the lot owned by Mr. Mayer 
should be assessed at the same value that 
McDonald & Alcock’s is. The injustice of 
such taxation is so clearly manifest that it is 
a wonder that George finds so many laboring 
men who are ready to follow him. . . . 

In the iliustration given above, Mr. George 
argues that Mayer’s lot is worth as much as 
MeDonaid & Alcock’s lot. If Mr. Mayer 
“does not put as good a house upon his lot as 
his neighbors do upon theirs, it is his lookout; 
he has the opportunity to do so.” So then re- 
duced to “bed rock,” Mr. George’s theory is 
to tax men according to their opportunity, 
regardless of their ability. Such a theory is 
repugnant to the popular sense of justice, 
and will never gain recognition among philan- 
thropical, profound thinkers. The only good 
which Mr. George’s books will do is to stimu- 
late popular thought upon such subjects, and 
thus familiarize the public mind with the mat- 
ter. This will lead to correct thoucht ulti- 
mately, and to a remedy for existing evils. 
Justice, above everything else, istheaim 
He 
would have all men equal before the law. 
In Nogal, he would have the laws of taxa- 
tion based on just principles and enforced 
impartially. 

If Blacksmith Mayer were obliged by a 
rash of business to work at night, and 
while doing so burned twenty gas jets, the 
same number, say, as is burned by Me- 
Donald & Alcock, and were then to plead 
to the gas company that the building he 
‘Yius lighted was a much poorer one than 
‘McDonald & Alccck’s, and that, besides, 
he was less able to pay gas bills than that 
firm, and should therefore ask that he be 
charged but one-fourth as much as they, 
would the gas company pay any attention 
to such a cluim? or would not, rather, 
Blacksmith Mayer's notions of what should 
constitute the basis for his gas bill simply 
afford matter for an amusing article in the 
colunins of the Nugget? 

No, the Nugget would say, let Black- 
smith Mayer pay the same price for every- 
thing that everybody else pays—the same 
tor his gas, water, food, clothing and rail- 
roud service as do other men. In reason 
he can expect nothing better. Wherever 
there is tv be an exchange of values, he 
can only look for like treatment with 
other people. 

When Blacksmith Mayer advertises in 
the Nogul Nugget he is charged, according 
to its schedule of rates, the same price as 
are McDonald & Alcock for an equal 
amount of space in an equally valuable 
part of the paper. The blacksmith and 
the merchants alike are asked, say, a dol- 
lar for a space of ten lines on a back page 
of the paper, a dollar and a half on the 
first page, two dollars in the local columns, 
and three at. the head of the editorial col- 
umns. Through a charitable feeling for a 
struggling man the editor of the Nugget 
might give Blacksmith Mayer a three dol- 
lar advertising space for two dollars, or on 
the principle of getting in every case as 
much as possibe he might charge the 
wealthy firm of McDonaid & Alcock four 
dollars fora three dollar space. But in 
neither case would he be doing justice to 
these two custonrers, to the body of his 
advertisers, or to himself as a business 
min with a reputation to maintain. 

The Nugget, intending to argue with 
fairness, has doubtless put its illustration 
truthfully. Blacksmith Mayer's lot is of 
the same size and of the same value as 
McDonald & Alcock’s. If all the improve- 
ments on both lots were burned away, 
leaving nothing but the bare ground, each 
would be worth, say, exactly $1,000. Then 
the advocate of the Jand value tax wouid 
assess each at $1,000. And as the two 
pieces of property now stand, with their 
improvements, he would assess each at 
31,000, Why? For the same reason that 
the Nugget assesses rich and poor at simi- 
lar rates for the space taken in its adver- 
tising columns. 

' A very few years ago how much was 
Blacksmith Mayer’s lot worth? How much 
would all the land of Nogal have brought if 
offered for sale? The merest fraction of its 
present value, the editor of the Nugget 
will reply, for it was all open country. But 
with the coming of Nogal’s population the 
lots were laid out, und as more people 
came their value increased. Doubtless 
there are in Nogal to-day lots of equal 
value with that of Blacksmith Mayer that 
have no improvements whatever upon 
them. Wheuce arises their value? 

In another column oe eo 
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the closing of the Helen Rae mine and the 
consequent discharge of a number of min- 
ers and others. This, the Nugget informs 
its readers, has given Nogal a setback. It 
cuts off the expenditure of about $2,000 a 
month in Nogal, and, with the departure 
of the Helen Rae’s hands, times’ will be 
less lively. 
already lost some value, it may be sur- 
mised. But suppose that instead of shut- 
ting. down, the company operating the 
Helen Rae had doubled the force at work 
and opened other mines in the neighbor- 
hood, would not Blacksmith Mayer's lot, 
and lots generally in Nogal, have advanced 
in price with a boom? The editor of the 
Nugget will admit, we think, that Black- 
smith Mayer’s lot gains value and loses 
value as Nogal’s business and population 
increase and diminish. 

Since justice is the aim of the editor of 
the Nugget, the question now arises 
whether the enhanced value of Black- 

smith Mayers lot should accrue to his 
benefit as the site of Nogal improves in 
value, orif it should not rather, with all 
the increase in the town’s land values, go 
to the community creating those values? 
Suppose Blacksmith Mayer were to die to- 
morrow, bequeathing his lot to an heir 
living in New York. If Nogal should be- 
come another Denver, that lot might in a 
few years be worth a hundred thousand 
dollars, all of which would belong to a 
man living thousands of miles away from 
Nogal, and who, possibly, had never 
seen the lot. Who does the Nugget think 
ought (in justice) to have that hundred 
thousand dollars—the New Yorker or the 
people of Nogal, whose labor built the city 
and whose demand for the use of the lot 
imparts its value to it? 

If the editor of the Nugget believes that 
Blacksmith Mayer and his heirs and 
assigns should forever hold the power to 
tux the users of his lot at a rate fixed by 
the supply and demand for lots in Nogal, 
he believes that unrestricted private 
property in land is just. “One would sup- 
pose, then, that if Blacksmith Mayer, en-_ 
riched, say, by Nogal’s mines, were to 
purchase the entire town site of Nogal and 
hold on speculation whatever part of it 
he did not choose to rent out, the Nugget 
would hold him justified and denounce 
any interference with him as.an outrage 
on the rights of property. Yet this: is 
precisely what the Nugget would decline- 
to do; for pestle: denouncing the “Henry 
George theory,’ ” it declared in the same 
issue its belief that city holdings of land 
should be “regulated” so as to prevent 
monopoly and the enormous increase in 
prices of real estate, and that no man 
should be allowed to own more than 160 
acres of farming land. The editor of the 
Nugget admits the land was made for all 
men, that the dead have no rights in it, 
and that it should be disposed of by its 
real owners, ali the people, by the light of 
justice. He would have the law to classify 
holdings and regulate them by size and 
value. Yetin cities a single acre of land 
is often worth more than a hundred thou- 
sand acres in New Mexico. 

Would it not be best to “regulate” land 
tenure by a principle of justice that would 
at once prevent speculation in land, enable 
all men to have access toland and put land 
to the most desirable use;—in short, abolish 
land monopoly of every form, whether it 
be that of the millionaire land holder or 
that of a class of Jand holders as against 
the landless? 

Such a principle is found in the declara- 
tion that the land of a country belongs to 
al the people of that country, and that all 
land values, being the result of the growth 
of population and business, are the prop- 
erty of the people in common. The prac- 
tical application of this principle in Nogal 


would require the holder of every lot to 


pay annually to its public treasury a tax 
graded by the value of the lot. Hence 
Blacksmith Mayer’s tax would be the same 
as McDonalid & Alcock’s in case his lot was 
worth the same as theirs. Toward the 


community of Nogal he Would fold the: 


same relation as does any: -advertiser to- 
ward the Nugget. He would pay its value 
for the space he occupied. 

There may be peopte in Negal who would 
like to advertise in the Nugget, but who 
cannot afford to pay for even the poorest 
and smallest space in it. 
try there is no human being who could not 
get space somewnere if land was taxed ac- 
cording to its value. There is much land 
that has no value and “much that has very 
little save speculative value. There is 


space enough in the United States for ten - 


times its present population. 

The editor of the Nugget, a a man who 
means to be just, will regret to learn that 
he has by no means stated Henry George's 
theory with that fullness and explicitness 
that perfect fairness would demand. . He 
has not explained to his readers, for in- 
stance, that Henry George, while taxing 
Blacksmith Mayer's lot to its rental vaiue, 
would abolish every other ta ax, local, terri- 
torialand national. Mr. Mayer's tax on 
his thousand dollar 
$50. The taxes the average man now pays 
as a consumer of iothiag: food, tools, to- 
bacco, ete., is much more than 350 annu- 
ally. The larger his family the greater 


his tax. Moreover, the masses now pay 


the great bulk of the taxes. If land values 
alone were taxed the wealthy would pay the 
bulk of the taxes. 

if Blacksmith Mayer has a vacant lot 


next his shop lot, Henry George would: 
Mir. Mayer 


tax it according to its value. 
would not hoid many such vacant lots, it 
may be imagined. The editor of the 
Nugget will be aware of his oversight in 
not mentioning this fact, and will observe 
how such a tax would destroy land specu- 
lation. 


There is yet more of the “theory” that 


es ee meee to the editor of the: 


Blacksmith Mayer’s lot has 


But in this coun-. 


lot would be perhaps 


| 


De eet 


for alarm was given this week by the an- 


opportunities to labor, disband their stand. 


France have nothing to gain by killing the 


mouths they. will never be brought to be. 


| bine to abolish the conditions that- cause 


even indicates its probable course of a 


te while not a word appears to. have been 


Nugget. It embraces the placing of all 
men on an equality with respect to oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity for land is not to be. 
paid for unless other men want the same 
opportunity. Then the value of the oppor- 
tunity is to be fixed by competition, No 
opportunity is to be given one class of — 
men to .tax another,. either for the 
bounties of nature or for services. 
in their nature monopolies. But, as 
as the editor of the Nugget expresses it, 
the. full comprehension of such. things 
‘requires close, connected. and logical 
thinking.” The Nugget.is contesting the 
confirmation of the great New Mexico land 
grants; it holds that every man. should 
have the opportunity to get himself a | 
home; it sees the necessity for reforms in 
taxation: it is alarmed at the tremendous — 
schemes of land grabbers in the ter- 
ritories; it invites discussion of the land 
question in its columns; it suggests crude _ 
remedies for the evils of land monopoly. _ 
Since the editor of the Nugget is a man 
who loves justice he surely will look a 
little further into the ‘theory” he has 
hastily pronounced. unjust, in the light of 
the additional information herewith im- _ 
parted tc him and on being assured that 
the “theory” has the support of many 
thousands of “profound, practical and 
philanthropic thinkers” all over the world. 

- J. W. SULLIVAN. 


_ Grip, the humorous weekly of Toronto, — 
is doing yeoman service for the cause of: 
industrial emancipation, and deserves the _ 
support of every believer in the single tax _~ 
reform. There i is no-surer way to combat _ 
falsehood than by making it ridiculous. 
Men who are absolutely callous to argu- 
ment aud reproof shrink from being — 
laughed at. And the columns of. Grip 
turn the laugh against the pro-povertyites : 
very daintily indeed. 


The local assemblies of the Knights of 
Labor in Lancaster, Pa., have protested 
against the proposition of the diree- 
tors of the poor to send the tramps now in 
the Lancaster workhouse to Reading to. 
take the places of the men on strike. If 
necessury, the knights have threatened to : 
take legal measures to prevent the dis- 
charge of the tramps. This is a good 
specimen of the paradoxes with whieh, | 
under present conditions, society -is' con- — 
stantly confronted... It isabsurd, of course, — 
that tramps ‘should be fed, housed and . 
clothed at the public cost while an oppor- 
tunity exists for their employment at pro- 
ductive labor. Yet it would be equally 
absurd to deny that were they soemployed _ 
an additional amount of misery. would be. 
inflicted upon men and women whose load 
of suffering is already greater than their 
power of endurance. 


The ee dispatches to the daily papers. 
have for some time past indicated: that — 
the danger of a general European war is 23 
apparently less imminent than it was a 
short time ago; yet al! appear to agree 
that war is inevitable, and that it canonlv ~ 
be postponed, not avoided. Fresh cause 


nouncement that Russia has again in- — 
creased her already formidable military 
force on the Austrian frontier. All of 
his. would be absurd if it were not so hor-. 
rible.. There is no reason why the -poor 
wretches who are the victims of the czar’s 
tyranny in Russia should fly at the throats 
of the people of Austria-Hungary. The 
latter people have no cause for wrath 
against the Russians. The people’ o 


people of Germany, and if all the nations of 
Europe consisted of intelligent citizens. 
governing tiemselves, they would see that 
the best thing they all could do for then 
own benefit would. be to open up natura 


ing armies, go to work and freely ex 
change the products of their Tabor ont 
with another. 


The sentiment of nationality, like tk 
family and neighborhood sentiment, ha: 
its unquestioned advantages; but it is s 
monstrous perversion of « good thing to 
teach each nation that its- own welfare is 
only to be achieved through the misfortune 
of iis neizhbors. It is to the prevalence of 
os false and unchristian idea that we owe 

ot only standing armies but. tariffs, and 
we can never see that helpful inter- 
dependence of people which must precede 
the realization of the true Christian era 
of “peace on earth and good will to men” 
so long as the notion that causes: tariffs to 
be enacted is prevalent. 


_Asit is with nations so it is with me 
So long as workingmen are subjected to 
conditions that cause them to think tha 
the bread that satisfies another's hunger is. 
necessarily snatched from their Own: 


loyal one to another orto successfully com 


enmity and rivalry: between them. It is 
the failure to comprenend this that disposes 
some of the advocates of the single tax to 
ignore the question of protection or free 
trade. Even if the tariff did assere 
high wages to some—as it does not—it 
could still only be supported through a 
sentiment diametrically. opposed to the 
spirit that must animate any party that 
recognizes the equal right of all to the - 
bounties of nature and appeals tothe bet-. 
ter instincts of men to unselfishly strive for 
the common welfare rather than for the 

own mere personal advantage. a 


= 


Aare ae enema 


Congress has thus far done. nothing thas 


tion. A stupid quarrel over the war re 
ord and. personal opmions of Secretary 
Lamar has delayed action in the senate on 
his appointment to the supreme bench, | 
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that his sympathies are with the great 
sorporations whose acts are likely to be 
reviewed and passed upon by the supreme 
court. The fact that Mr. Lamar was for- 
moeriy a secessionist and that he still re- 
tains a personal friendship for Jefferson 
Davis is of the least possible consequence 
@ score of years after the war, but the 
fact that he recently removed Com- 
missioner Sparks for resisting the 
efforts of railways and land spec- 
ulators to gobble up more _ pub- 
lic lands, is one of present and vital 
*‘mportance. But so far as the latter 
factis remembered at all, it will. be ef- 
fective in securing Mr. Lamar’s confirma- 
don. The democrats will all vote for him, 
and most of the republicans will vote 
against him, on party grounds; but it is 
likely that Stanford, Jones, Sabin, Don 
Cameron and other millionaire republi- 
cans will resist party pressure and vote 
for Mr. Lamar’s confirmation, because he 
is the kind of man that they personally 


* desire to have on the supreme bench, and 


because the other appointments, for which 
his promotion was originally designed to 
prepare the way, are likewise to the taste 
of millionaire monopolists. 


. Mr. Anderson of Iowa introduced in the 
house on Monday a resolution asking why, 
in view of the repeated violations of law 
dy the Pacific railroad companies, the 
attorney general has not already pro- 
ceeded, under the specific authority con- 
‘erred upon him by statute, to forfeit the 
grants, privileges and franchises conferred 
upon them by the United States. If Mr. 
Aaderson can induce the house to pass 
this resolution the public will await with 
very great interest Mr. Garland’s answer to 
the query it propounds, 


A letter from Gen. N. M. Trumbull of 
Chicago to a friend in the east asks for 
contributions for the helpless families of 


the anarchists hung in Chicago in No- 


wember and of those who were at the same 
time sent to the penitentiary. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to General Trumbull, 
106 Hammond street, Chicago. 


Of course the members of the anti-pov- 
erty society will see to it that Miss Agatha 
Munier shall have a fuil house on next 
Suaday evening at the Academy of Music. 
The services Miss Munier has rendered to 
dhe society free of all charge would of 
themselves, even were the concert less at- 
tractive, entitle her to the fullest support 
on this occasicn. Though the music will 
be the principal feature of next Sunday 
evening, itis not intended that the conti- 
nuity of the meetings shall be broken, and 
Dr.-Edward McGlynn and Henry George 
will make brief addresses. 


Readers of Tar SraNDaARD in Massachu- 
setts will be pleased to learn that petitions 
to the general court for the adoption of 
the Australian system of voting are being 
extensively circulated. Blanks may be 
obtained by addressing room 11, 45 Eliot 


street, Boston, Mass. 


DH. McGLYENN’S POSITION. 

Unitep Lason Party OF THE STATE OF 

New York, OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE 

CoimrteE, 25 Cooper Union, 

New York City, Jan. 9,.188S. } 

My Dear Mr. Gecrge: With reference 
to your editorial of last week, I desire to 
re-afiirm: in the colunins of Tur Stanparp 
what said as to the duty of the united 
Babor party in the cu:ming presidential 
campuign ut the anti-poverty meeting on 
New Year's aight, us very fully reported 
in your iast issue. 

Iweuld add that what we should do is 
ngtan gpen question, Those, of whom I 

urene, who were requested by the Cin- 
cinnatl conference of July last, and 
charged by our Syracuse convention, to 
take action in view of the approach of 
the national contest, are of one mind on 
the subject, and will in due time take 
steps to carry vut the plain intent of the 
mandate. When we shall have entered 
as a distinct party into the presidential 
contest on the lines of our Syracuse plat- 
form, I should feel recreant to a clear duty 
if Taliowed myself to be diverted by any 
issue of tariff tinkering, or even by a con- 
test for absolute free trade, from exclusive 
and unswerving support of our funda- 
mental reform. Epwarpb MCGLYNN, 


.. Seet the Humbug of Pretectien. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Some time last spring, in 
writing for some tracts, [ said that I could 
not see why the question of “free trade or 
protection” could not be left out of the dis- 
cussion until the fight agaist the injustice of 
private ownership of land (or rather of 
natural opportunities) was won. You 
answered asking me to read “Protection and 
Free Trade” and then let you know what I 
thought. I invested at once, and have not 
only read it carefully more than once, but 
have also studied the subject from points of 
vce which were never suggested to me be- 

Ore. 

Mr. George’s work is the first. argument 
worthy of the name that I have ever read on 
the side of free trade. After reading “Prog- 
ress und Poverty” I expected to be interested 
in anything written by the author, but never 
dreamed of being convinced; but the position 
taken in the very first chapter favoring high 
wages, and claiming that the protective tariff 
Wus nota Cause for their existence, was not 
only new to me, but convinced me that I was 
@t last to read an argument. I have now 
given the subject fair consideration, and con- 
clude that the tariff isu good thing for the 
few, but as far as benefiting the manufacturer 
as such or his employes, or any one who 
works for a living, either on a salary or by 
da3"s wages, is concerned, it is a first-class 
fraud. Still, under present conditions, I 
don’t think it mukes much difference to me 
which wins. The right way for those who 
thiuk as we do is in the coming election to 
suake the fight as hot and the discussion as 
free as possible. F. J. WERNER. 


Enacycloerdia Britannica. 


We have received volumes V and VI of 
the Encyclopzdia Britannica issued by Henr 
G, Allen & Co. of New York. It isa aacvel 
= ~cheapness, pened @ reduced aceunie of 

¢ original edition, engravings an sold 


at $250 
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PARTY PRINCIPLES AND POLICY. 


New Yorx.—Whether or not the united 
laber party shall place a ticket in the field in 
the coming presidential contest is a question 
that involves establishing the policy to be 
pursued by the party until its mission is per- 
formed. if it is to follow a consistent and in- 
telligently considered course. 

In obedience to the instructions of the Syra- 
cuse convention, the New York state commit- 
tee of the party will, as soon as deemed ad- 
visable, issue a call for a national conference 
of congressional district delegates repre- 
senting citizens who believe in restoring 
justice in the fundamental relations of men 
through tke administration of all monopo- 
lies by, and for the benefit of, the peo- 
ple. The adoption of the Syracuse platform 
will settle and proclaim the politival prin- 
ciples of the new national party. Next 
will arise questions as to the policy to 
be taken up and persevered in in order as 
speedily as possible to bring those principles 
into operation through the law. A most im- 
portant question of policy to be considered at 
the outset will be whether or not the party 
shall ester candidates in the presidential can- 
vass, No principle announced in the Svra- 
cuse platform requires one course or the 
other. Neither does any principle in the code 
of morals commonly accepted by men or 
bodies of men. It is a question of policy 
only—of deciding upon the most direct road 
to a goal. 

The question is not one of abandoning the 
political organization. It is to be assumed 
that the local and state bodies already formed 
will be strengthened and that the work of 
uniting new branches to the main party will 
be pushed on. 

Let those earnest men who are positive 
that duty demands that they should never 
again vote for a democratic or republican 
candidate face the question if they really 
should be voting for principle—voting to 
further their cherished principles—in case 
they insisted upon standing up and being 
counted next November as uncompromising 
and world defiant believers in the new polit- 
ical economy. By this “policy” mizht they 
not rather further put off the day of success? 
Would not the expenses of a national cam- 
paign draw seriously on the vitality of the 
party? Would the satisfaction of trying to 
be counted compensate for the danger of 
crippling the party in localities where local 
candidates might be placed in office, there to 
promote true reform principles, if it were not 
handicapped with a presidential ticket? Iucut- 
ting off completely from the two old national 
parties, would the Iabor party not be re- 
duced to a dead quantity in the eves of the 
managers of boti, the percentage of votes 
now drawn from each being not far from 
equalf On election day could the party's 
own friends be relied on to march loya!ly up 
to the polls in "nbroken ranks only for the 
purpose of being counted? Is a full count 
possible, conditions bemg as they arc? Be- 
vond these questions arises one paramount to 
2 others. Shall the new party ignore living 
issues—the every day cenflicts cf right 
against wrong in the busy world—and soar 
above the heads of common men until human 
elay is brought up to the party’s ideal? In 


thusiastically voting direct for the party’s 
principles demand that all supperters of those 
principles must accept thet course as the only 
one prescribed by conscience? 

There is little force in institutiug a parallel 
between the methods of the prohibition party 
and those recommended by the advocates of 
a full ticket in every ce.myaign for the united 
labor party. The prohibitionists, imprectical 
and. theat¥ically heroic, support a socialistic 
measure destructive of personal liberty and 
of not only the rights of property but prop- 
erty itself. The united labor party is bent 
upon proceeding in a business-like way to es- 
tablish perfect freedom and render every 
man absolutely secure in his property—the 
product of his labor. The success of the pro- 
hibitionists would involve a great and sudden 
change in the body politic—in its effeets re- 
sembling the outburst and overtlow of tor- 
rents of water at the breaking down of a 
rescrvoir’s dam. The labor party intends no 
convulsive revolution, no jarring even, in the 
course of public affairs, but hopes to push on 
toward the attainment of a reign of justice 
with a steady motion like that of the eon- 
stantly progressing current of a broad river. 

The tariff is to-day a live national issue. It 
was the one subject of the president’s mes- 
sage; it has already in the current session 
been made the subject of acrimonious debate 
in both houses of congress; the partisan edi- 
tors have taken the opportunity once more to 
air their cut and dried opinions us to free 
trade or protectiou; the managers of the re- 
publican party are congratulating themselves 
that President Cleveland has cornered bim- 
self, and that he is their captive. “bus the 
field is being laid off for the approaching 
national! political battle. 

Are the radical tariff reformers among’ the 
single tax men going to the polls in November 
simply to be counted as upholders of a neble, 
but not immediately applicable principle, 
while feeling that their votes might be made 
the means of turning the course of legislation, 
perhaps decisively, ina direction which will 
finally carry their great principle to an as- 
cendency? 

Another view of the tariff question merits 
patient consideration. There is in the united 
labor party a not inconsiderable body of men 
who think that not only should the single tax 
on land values be in operation before the 
time of the abolition of customs duties, but 
also that the present equilibrium in what are 
termined protected trades should be preserved 
until the absorption of land values by a tax 
shall in a measure have opened up natural re- 
sources to the skilled labor they believe would 
be displaced by importations of goods under 
a reduction of those provisions of the tariff 
affecting such trades. These men wouid not 
now oppose the many modifications of the 
tariff that they sce can undoubtedly be made 
without disturbing any branch of the labor. 
market. But glassblowers, cigarmakers and 
workers in certain subdivisions of the manu- 
facture of metals, for example, look upon 
themselves, in regard te the tariff as it affects 
their means of employment, asin the same 
position as are owners of vacant lots with re- 
spect to the land value tax. Protected work- 
man and vacant land owner alike may assent 
to the principie that a community has a right 
to absorb the «unearned increment of land, 
and that in such case no other taxation is 
necessary. But no man _ possessed of 
vested legal rights desires his own iu- 
terests to be singled out for destruction 
in advance of others of its kind or befvre 
the substitution of compensating advantages. 
The New York owner of a vacant lot in Penn- 
sylvania may be reconciled to having the 
value of that lot taxed away from him if he can 
thereupon take up one of like value in New 
York by paying no more than the tax on it. 
But he will fight against giving up his Penn- 
sylvania lot if he is to be but one of a few 
local land owners so to suffer. Aud to many 
workers in highly protected industries, as the 
phrase is, the natural course of change from 
the present system to that under the’ single 
just tax seems to be first to shake land values 
generally. Who would lose in that case? 
Only speculators in the needs of labor and 
capital. 
Maus using it. But if a protected industry 
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iree trade should be discussed, 


goes by the board, or its stability is seriously | 


weakened by the withdrawal of the prop that 
has upheld it, the opportunity of employment 
for its workers is pui sadly in jeopardy. They 
can discount the chances of loss through 
strikes, lockouts and improved machinery, 
but they will not of their own volition add to 
the risks before them. — 

Here, then, is room for the differences as to 
policy respecting action on the tariff that do 
exist in the united labor party. And for other 


reasons many of its members might wish to be 


free to vote for or aguinst one or other of 
the old partics’ national candidates, the suc- 
cess of their own party being admittedly be- 
yond all possibility. In view of certain in- 
ability to pell its full vote, would not practi- 
cal wisdom point to no nomination of a 
national ticket by the united labor party? 

A few evenings ago, at a meeting at which 
thirty active members of the united labor 


party of New York were present, a bailot on. 


the question of putting up a presidential 
ticket resulted in eight. votes being cast ia 
favor of the policy and twenty-two opposed 
to it. As to taxation, all were in favor of 
the single tax: only one favored the tariff as 
it stands, with a wreference for priority of 
reduction in all other forms of taxation; 
nineteen favored absolute free trade with 
the single tax ia force, the rest not voting; 
all voted not to have the question of the 
tariff as now presented to the country by the 
old parties introduced in the labor party; all 
voted that members of the labor party should 
be left free to huld whatever opinions they 
wished iu regard to that issue as it now 
Stands. 

What would be the effect if this single 
tax, anti-monopoly party should, instead of 
permanently camping apart from the other 
parties, adopt as its invariable policy the 
two following rules: First, never to enter a 
contest leading to such a division in the 
party’s ranks as would put one set of its ad- 
herents in opposition to another equally true 
to the cardinal principles of the party; 
second, that the party whenever possible 
assist in all movements heading in the 
direction of that social organization which it 
is striving to establish? 

In accordance with the first of these rules, 
the party would not, as a national organiza- 
tion, enter the presidential contest of this 
year; nor would candidates for congress be 
nominated. Following the second, it could 
on nutuberless occasions sway, or at least in- 
telligently assist in guiding, those tendencies 
which are already bringing many monopolies 
under municipal and stute management and 
supervision, and, what is of higher import- 
wuce, concentrating taxation on real estate. 

In what estimation would his fellow citizens 
hold a member of the legislature who, mak- 
ing professions of a determination to destroy 
mouopoly, would stubbornly vote alone for a 
pet dill providing for state ownership of 
railroads, while the casting of his single vote 
might result iu the passage of a law establish- 
ing a commission empowered to supervise the 
acts of railrcad companies, disclosing the 
true cost of constructing their roads and pre- 
venting sicck watering, overcharging and 
discrimination in rates? In the long fight be 
tween monopoly aud the people the united la- 
borparty, many times in many places, will have 
placed before it such a choice between ideal- 
ism and gradual improvement. Living issues 
to-day, local and netional, are whether the 
people or private monopolies shall manage 
water works, gas works, bridges, docks and 
the telegraph. The question as to modes of 
taxation is ever prominent. It is not only the 
duty of the new party everywhere to cast its 
influence with those who are moving aiong 
With 1t agvinst minor monopolies, 


PROTECTION WANTED. 


American Industries Threatened by a Dele 
uge ef Natural Gas—-Why Net a Tariff 
Against the Boweils of the Earth us Well 
as Against the Ocher Side ef It? 


Wasarncton, D. C.—I was shocked, upon 
reading this morning’s newspaper, to learn 
that natural gas had been discovered in Chi- 
cago. It is reported to have been accidental- 
ly struck by the Cook brewing company: 
while boring for water. Now, I have lately 
been reading Professor Sumner, and there- 
fore do not demand that the energy, fore- 
sight, sagacity, capacity, self-denial and sev- 
eral other things of the Cook brewing com- 
pany go unrewarded. But, recalling the pre- 
fessor’s “Forgotten Man,” my sympathy goes 
out toward a large number of ‘forgotten 
men” who will suffer if the Cook brewing 
company should continue their boring and 


sdiscover sufficient gas to light and heat the 


} 


for a short distuace, but to lend its aiw imag} 


tating questions of taxation in order to en- 
lighten men as to the sure means of putting 
an end to land monopoly. 

In case a presidential ticket is not nemi- 
nated, the hundreds of thousands of support 
ers of the Syracuse platform throughout the 
country will be a tempting catch for both the 
old) parties. The bidding of the platform 
makers for their votes may bring about the 
adoption of the Australian system of voting: 
it may put members of the new party in some 
of the state legislatures, there to agitate the 
true principles of taxatiou; it may give to all 
government employes the benefits of the 
eight hour Jaw, an advantage to the new 
party, for those workingmen who bave time 
to read are generally with it; it nay establish 
a flaw assessing land values separately from 
other real estate Values; it may aid in re- 
storing to the national government powers 
over the issue of currency that have been 
largely usurped by the banks. Who can say 
what it may not doin such doubtful states as 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and In- 
diana with respect to land value taxation? 

If the united labor party sets up a uational 
ticket, it Walls off the voters for that ticket 
from the rest of Ainerican citizens, and the 
coming campaign will be conducted by the 
old parties either with no regard to the new 
party or with both striving to create u popu- 
lar impression that it is in the fieid simply as 
an assassin. 

The fear that the party supporting the 
Syracuse platform could degenerate into an 
office capturing body of strikers juggling as 
a balance of power between the two great 
parties, and the fear that it may fall to 
pieces unless it votes, solidly and uniformly, 
directiy for principle by having candidates 
for every cffice from coroncr to president, 
are equally groundless. Never with greater 
zeal did crusaders of old hasten to arms at 
the call to defend the faith than will the men 
who have seen into the merits of the prin- 
ciples cf that perfect platform press forward 
to aid in their triumph when the word goes 
forth that there is a bare hope of success for 
any one of their measures. 

The campaigns already fought by the united 
labor party have made men pause and think 
and finally understand that this new party 
believes itself possessed of imperishable prin- 
ciples. Respect for the sense of the party 
and its managerial tact will be deepened if it 
adopts a policy guided by high principle. 
based on sober reason, easily comprehended 
by the rank and file, and attractive to the 
conscientious mass of citizens from whom 
must be drawn that majority necessary to 
bring the party’s principles into practical 
measures. J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The Twenty-First Assembly District. 

The Twenty-first assembly district of the 
united labor party of New York heid its regu- 
lar meeting on Tuesday evening, Jun. 3. Dr. 
William S. Gottheil of the county executive 
committee reported a request from that body 
that cach assembly district should give ex- 
pression to its views regarding a presidential 
nomination. After some discussion, in which 
Dr. Gottheil, Treasurer Ruthbun and others 


took part, the following preamble and reso- 
luticu were unanimousiy adupted: 


Whereas, The members of the Twenty-first 
assembly district, united labor party, believe 
the principles for which we are contending to 
be righi; that the espousa! of such principles 
means honest, earnest and consistent work; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-first assembly 
district of thie united labor party place itself 
on record not only as favoring a national 
conference, but as demunding in the interest 
of right and of economic truth a pational con- 
ference, a national convention and a national 
candidate. 

It was decided that at the next meeting, on 
January 10, the question of } mn Versus 


oe 


ity of Chicago. I foresee that an enormous 
‘amount of suffering must accrve to multitudes 
of people. The occupation of the employes 
in the gas werks will be gone. Thousands of 
gas meters, purchased at considerable ex- 
pense, will be rendered useless. As the gas 
will be used for heating as well as lighting, 
serving us 2 substitute for wood and coal, the 
demand for these articles will be decreased— 
the wages of coat miners in Pennsy!vania and 
Illinois will diminish. Not one cord of wood 
will be burned in Chicago where two are 
burned now; so fifty per cent of the wood 
cutters in the forests that supply the city, of 
the wood haulers who transport it, and of the 
wood sawyers in the back alleys who reduce 
it to a length and size for stove consumption, 
will be thrown out of employment. . As a 
philanthropist—not a professional philanthro- 
pist, but only an amateur one as yet—I in- 
quire, with tears running down my nose, 
what onght to be done? 

I will express—no, on second thought, I will 
mail—to you a proposition that strikes me as 
being practical, efficient and unobjectionable. 
Let a protective tariff be levied upon that gas. 


-Figure how much it will cost to pump it from 


the bowels of the earth, und levy a duty 
sshich shall rise in price considerably above 


“that of the artificial article; enough, in short, 


to protect the present gas makers and wood 
dealers from the ruinous effects of competi- 
tion. Even if the tariff should be made prac- 
tically prohibitive, the Cook brewing company 
would be as well off as they now are, while 
the reduction of wages and loss of employ- 
ment above lamented would not ensue. For 
further arguments in support of such a tariff 
see some seventeeu thousand pages in the 
Congressional Record, and in the Congres- 
stonail Globe before it was misnamed a record. 
True, this natural gas does not come from 
Europe or South America, but are not the sub- 
terraueous regions frei which it is brought 
to all intents and purposes as foreign as the 
transatlantic or transisthmian regions? In 
any event, this objection, if it be an objection, 
is purely techaicai and does not affect the 
principle which I am advocating—the great 
principle of protection to American labor. 
P.S.—I have read the above, as my cus- 
tom is, to my wife. and asked her what she 
thinks of it. She suggests to me, that instead 
of somanuging that the people of Chicago 
aud thereabout should have mvure work to do, 
and have to do more work than is necessary 
to obtain light and fuel, it would be simpler 
and better for them to have less work to do, 
and have to do less work in order to obtain it. 
In other words, that as the Cook brewing 
company did not make the natural gas it 


even if bug | ust rightfully belong, with the rest of the 


arth,.to, the inhabitants of the earth, and 
that all the citizens of Chicago (at least) 
ought to be allowed to participate in the bene- 
fits of the gas underlying Chicago, by a re- 
duction of the expense of lighting and heating 
their houses and places of business, instead of 
all the profits accruing to the Cook brewing 
company. While this suggestion seems to 
Mme avery just one, and perfectly practicable 
as soon as the public mind shall have become 
familiarized with the idea that nature's gifts 
to all should be so used asto redound to the 
benelit of all, vet I hesitate to advocate such 
a measure at present, lest the Cook brewing 
company should call me a ‘‘communist.” 
J. L. MCCREERY. 


A Question for the *‘Herald.”’ 

New York Ciry.—The Herald, in a recent 
editorial, under the heading of “A Word 
With Wage Earners,” says: 

Now, about this coal strike. We wish we 
could get the werkingmen by the buttonhole 
and have a little talk with them after this 
fashion: 

Do you know what happens when a fellow 
rolls a rock down stairs? Well, this hap- 
pens—it hits the edge of every stair in the 
whole tight, but wheu it gets to the bottoin it 
rests there. 

It cori is not minded it becomes scarce. 
Then the market price rises, of course, and 
Who are the people that sutfer? Why, like 
the rock, the higi price bumps against the 
rich man, but he hardly feels the weight, be- 
‘cause it glances off. Jt bumps against the 
man who is simply well todo and hurts him 
a little, for he can’t afford the extra expense. 
When it has done its bumping against this 
class und that class it cads by resting on the 
poor man’s family. So Jong as coal is scarce 
it eats up his earnings, for he must have it, 
no matter what it costs, and the greatest in- 
convenience and the greatest suffering fall 
on the very class which has organized to re- 
lieve itself of its many burdens. 

That isthe naked ract, and it is worth con- 
sideration. 

Workinugmen will always distrust such ad- 
vice as the Herald gives them, because, 
though they know that strikes will cause 
more suffering to themselves than to their 
emplovers, they also know that were it not 
for pust strikes they would be to-day much 
worse off than ther are. 

If the striker fellow had not thrown the 
rock so that it would hit the edge of every 
stairiu the whole flight, then the emplover 
fellow would have done so, only in which 
case the rock would not have hit the edges of 
the higher stairs of the flight, and therefore, 
as you may Well sec, would have struck the 
harder on the lust edges of the stair and 
hardest of all at the bottom, where the wage 
earners live. A WaAGE EARNER. 


Frem a Member of the North American Pha- 
lanx. 


The reference in u recent issue of THE 
STANDARD prompts me to say that I was, 
from beginning to end, twelve years—from 
1843 to 1855—a member of that once famous 
attempt at industrial association, the North 
American phalanx. 

Of the many similar institutions that sprang 
up in the early forties, this was by far the 
best endowed both in capital and business 
talent and lasted much the longest. 

Many happy remembrances cluster about 
that period of my life; but unlike some others, 
Ibave always considered it a bad failure. 
Those whose faith in the theory and the timeli- 
ness of that pr: tical attempt has been least 
shaken attribute the breaking up to pecuniary 
embarrassment, aggravated by a destructive 
fire. But it could scarcely be called a pecu- 
niary failure. Nothwithstanding the loss by 
fire of something like one-third of the nominal 
sharehold property, and a great loss m build- 
ings not weil adapted to other purposes, the 
final settlement brought over sixty per cent 
to the shareholders. ; 

After this 


we 


an intense and continuous busi- 
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ness struggle has absorbed my energies. 
Still I was able to join in a co-operative gro- 
cery store which mede and saved money te 
all concerned. But after several years of 
success it was given up and the profits di- 
vided—a failure in my estimation the greater 
from its pecuniary success. 

The first I saw of your writings Was in the 
Popular Science Monthly, perhaps ten years 
ago. The next was ycur conversation with 
David Dudley Field in the North American 
Review. Tamashamed to say that I never 
read “‘Progress and Poverty” until about a 
year ago. 

I am now satisfied that the abolition of 
land monopoly by the single land value tax 
underlies all other social or political reforms. 

Iam oppressed with the magnitude of the 
question, the radical changes involved and 
the opposing forces that will be arrayed 
against it. 54 ETE 

Land monopoly is as old as slavery, and 
you attack it in the interest of many more 
millions of unduly requited laborers than 
men in slavery at the south. They cannot 
understandingly and rapidly appreciate your 
efforts; but land and other monopolists can. 
These will follow more or less blindly pro- 
slavery precedents in sustaining laws and in- 
stitutions bascd upon the private ownership 
of land. 

This struggle must come, and my hope of a 
peaceable solution lies in the wisdom, re- 
ligious devotion and persistent energy of the 
Anti-poverty society. 

The trifle more of leisure that I now enjoy 
comes too late in life to be of much avail for 
any cause; but at the least I hope not to be a 
stumbling block. N. R. FRENCH. 


Agitation More Important Thar Voting. 

OLD Town, Me.—I have been reading the 
editor’s resume of “The Cause and THE 
STANDARD,” and find in it much food for re- 
flection. 

If our friends who so stoutly insist upon 
having candidates to vote for would care- 
fully review the trend of events during the 
past year, I think they would see that there 
are other and more important things to be 
considered. 

If there is one object more than another 
that demands our moral and financial sup- 
port, itis Tue StanparD. It must of neces- 
sity be the great educator, and is the only 
candidate that we cannot afford to have de- 
feated. 

The discussion now going on in relation to 
a presidential ticket seems to be between 
sentiment and expediency. 

There are in all new movements, honest 
enthusiasts who are guided by emotional de- 
sires rather than by mature reflection. They 
readily perceive a social wrong, and when a 
remedy is proposed hasten to apply it. 

There are others Who, willing to examine 
an argument, combat with euch proposition 
inch by inch until firmly convinced of its 
truth and justice. These are guided by ex- 
pediency as well as by sentiment. 

Now, diplomacy—policy, if you please—is 
not to despised. No man better recognized 
this than honest Abe Lincoln. On the other 
hand, a very weak man may have sentiment 
of the right sort, yet be wholly wanting in 
tact. 

I cannot help feeling after all that the 
counsels of Messrs. Croasdale and Post are 
wise. I do not wish to be understood as hold- 
ing aloof from those of our bretbren who be- 
lieve in immediate political action. “Be sure 
you're right then go ahead” isa good motto; 
but when there is a great reform to be accom- 
plished men differ widely in opinion as to how 
it shali be accomplished. eo 

There is, there can be, no doabtas to the 
justice of the proposed remedy. The ques- 
tion is how can We most surely and speedily 
put it in practice? Have we already reached 
men enough? and have we a nucleus large 
enough to go into politics to the extent (as 
ove correspondent expresses it) of nominat- 
ing a full set of candidates from coroner to 
president: 

Does not this desire more often spring from 
an enthusiastic love of the cause than irom a 
careful consideration of facts? No one doubts 
that the setting up of candidates attracts at- 
tention; but will successive defeats encourage 
those not familiar with our principles to more 
readily examine them? 

Campaigns cannot be carried on without 
the use of money. Would not the funds thus 
used be better spent in distributing litera- 
ture among the masses? 

If we are to make a political effort it seems 
to me that it should be in the direction of the 
legislative branches of government alone. 
We cannot hope to elect for some time either 
fovernors or a president, but we can by mass- 
ing our forces aid in securing in the near 
future some very essential legislation. 

In some communities the adherents of the 
single tax idea may hold the balance of 
power, and in such instances should make the 
most of it. Of course where there is a pros- 
pect of electing a candidate of their own it 
should be attempted, but let there be no po- 
litical dickering, no sacrifice of principles. 
This is not expediency; itis criminal coward- 
ice. 

Beyond these limits I fail to see how our 
cause is likely to be promoted by entering the 
field of politics. It may be asked how and 
when are we to determine our real political 
strength! But, made up as we now are of 
scattered units, this is hardly a question for 
the present. 

Before we can reasonably hope for a gen- 
eral acceptance of the single tax idea, there 
ure other vexed questions intimately related 
to it that are more likely to receive early and 
favorable legislation. It matters not so 
much which of these questions shall first oc- 
cupy the minds of our legislators as that a 
breach shall be made in the economic errors 
of tradition. . 

Let us educate further before attempting 
too much with the ballot. Let us “agitate, 
agitate, agitate;’—ammer, ’ammer, ?ammer. 

E. M. Epwarps. 


Benjamin Franklin’s Opinion. 

MURRAYVILLE, Il].—!I would like to draw 
attention, through THE STANDARD, to what 
Benjamin Franklin says in one of his letters 
published in the Century a year and a half 
ago. The most serious charge that he brings 
against Thomas, oldest son of William Penn, 
is that “he took the quit rents, which had 
hitherto been public revenue, and put them 
into his private pocket, thus compelling the 
people to resort to other subjects of tuxation. 
in order that they might pruecure the neces- 
sary legislation aud administration of the 
laws.” 

It seems to me that instead of using the ex- 
pression ‘‘coniiscate rent,” we should do bet- 
ter tospeak of ‘‘restoring rent to the public 
treasury.” “Restore” would tell everyone 
that rent had been public revenue. “Ground 
rent” would at once make the distinction be- 
tween rent and interest on capital in improve 
ments, which bas been so lony confused with 
rent that the term is fixed in the public mind. 
Everyone knows the meaning of “public treas- 
ury,” while very few kuow that “iis-cute” im 
plies a public treasury. 

Let me suggest to every friend of the cause 
who is selling, giving or loaning copies of 
“Progress and Poverty” that he make a ref- 
erence mark after “confiscate reat” and 
write in the margin “restore ground rent to 
the public treasury.” We. Gass. 


| 
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THE SITUATION IN: IRELAND. 


Land Values Depreciating and Eadical 


Ideas Spreading. 2g 

The following notes taken from a letter to 
Rev. Father Srivester Malone of Brooklyn 
from 2 correspencent in Ireland indicate the 
strong current of radical sentiment running 
beneath the politics of that country which is 
seldom noticed in the pro-peverty press: 

-In Ireland. the Ivish party is doing what 
the labor party is Going in America—ighting 
the landlord’s right to the earth which God 
created for all. Weare battling against the. 
garrison that has robbed. us of. our rights for: 
seven centuries) The rent has been reduced. 
from twenty millions a year to fifteen millions,. 
and Tamsure that under the land act which, 
allows leaseholders to get their rents reduced. 
another five millions will be sliced off, and 
then the state may purchase the land at ten 
years’ purchase—say one hundred millions— 
and free the white slaves of Ireland with 
English gold as you freed the black slaves. of, 
the southern states with the sword. Our slave-, 
holders got grants of lands from the kings and, 
queens of England on condition that they, 
should supply soldiers for the armies of Eng- 
land and sailors for her fleets; but when 

proprietors in after times got control of 
parliament they put taxes on tobacco, tea, 

whisky, etc., to pay the soldiers and sailors 

and thus got rid of the obligations under 
which the lands were granted. We, the 
masses, are going to resume our ancient 
rights to the land and go hand and hand with 
George and McGlynn in their movement in 
America. What has done much to lift many 
farm laborers from severe poverty has been 
the erectiongof 15,000 houses, each upon half 
an acre of rich land. These cost £100 each, 
the state having lent $1,500,000 for the pur- 

pose on the security of the rates. 

We are preparing to build fifteen thousand 
additional houses. Thus in a few short years 
thirty thousand families of the very poorest 
people in the country will be lifted out of 
their mud cabins, where they had no gardens, 
and placed in comfortable cottages sur- 
rounded with a small quantity of the best 
land to be had in a nice elevated position, 
and paying only one shilling a week for all 
this comfort. The cther shilling a week wil! 
go upon the rates of the land for supporting 
the poor and be collected with. the poor rate. 

I was valuing a tarm last week of one 
hundred acres near Trim, and I spoke to the 
farmer about the George theory, to put all 
taxation on the land and take all off build- 
ings, and he highly approved of it. He had 
expended £1,000 in buildings and improve- 
ments on his farm, and thereupon got an ad- 
ditional tax put on him. Of this he com-'! 
plained to me bitterly, saying that he was 
afraid to make needed improvements because’ 
‘his taxation would be further increased. 
Hence the laborer is idle, the mason is idle, ° 
the carperter is idle, and the slater and plas- 
terer and painter are idle. Sothat “spread 
the light” of your theories is my word aad. 
you must succeed. 

I get THE STANDARD every week and like it 
very much. 

A few stances will suffice to show the dee 
gree to which the land courts are reducing 
rents inIreland. In the case of seven small 
farms which previously rented for £70, the 


“rent has been reduced to £40; forthree farms 


at Ballin, near Longwood, the old rent was _ 
£106, the new rent is £84; a farm at Dun- 
derry, old rent £135, new rent £99;a farm 


near Navan, oid rent £90, new rent. 
£75. Good landlords like the Trim — 
town commissioners employ valuators who. 
sympathize with the tenants 

who make large reductions; but bad 


landlords get valuators to swear. that 
everything is going on spleadidly and land is 
worth as much as ever it was, and judges 
who are tinked in with the landlord class 
give only small reductions. 

All this sort of work is going on all over 
the country. Still the price of produce is so 


{ small that hardly any rents.can be paid, and 
i the exasperation of the people against the 


government for the imprisonment and rough 


t treatments of William O’Brien is so great 


that on many estates the tenants will pay no 
rent at all.” 


‘Believes in Utilizing the Two Oid Parties. 

LYNCHBURG, Va.—If those who are for the 
single tax are fighting for principle, as I, 
believing with them, think they are, why do 
they antagonize any party who agrees with 
them in any particular? 

There seems tome that too much abuse is 
bestowed upon the two old parties. All re- 
cruits must come from two parties; in some 
sections largely from one; in other sections 
mainly from the other. 

Now, if the principle be carried out pare 
tially even by elther party, why not 
strengthen that particular party’s hands? If 
the single tax men who were republicans re- 
fuse to help a democrat going toward the 
principles we believe in, and the single tax 
men who were democrats refuse to aid any 
republican. candidate when he may be stir- 
ring toward abolishing some taxes, our pring 
ciples will fail unless we can command a maj 
jority at once all over the country. 

A better way seems to preserve organiza- 
tion and help either of the two remaining 
parties who will carry out any of ouxc prin- 
ciples. 

It is useless to say that this does no good 
because each party is compelled to conciliate 
the united labor party vote, and let the one 
doing the most conciliating get our help. 

Protection is further from uur position than 
tarilf for revenue only, and any discussion of 
tariff brings up taxation for consideration. 

In this state the dominant party goes for 
“assessing land held for speculative purposes 
atits full value,” and in other ways. leans 
towards our creed. 

Ina state election we may, if successful, 
pus the new system in operation almost im- 
mediately; and as such-state would show at 
once the feasibility of the plan, our chances 
for success would grow in other states. “until. 
the whole were lessened.” Vote for our 
principles no matter who advocates them, 
should be our motto. Throw our weight with 
one or the other of the two parties. most like 
our creed, and wherever we see a chance for 
local victory seize it. THETA. 


Anti-Poverty in the Quecn Citye 
CIncINNATI, O.—The second meeting of the 
anti-poverty society here hes done much to 
increase our rnembership and -strengtben the 
movement. E. T.. Fries and. H. 3M. Orden 
made strong speeches aud C. H. Fiteh 
read the poein “Rishi Here in’ Cincinnati™ 
which was printed in last. week's STANDARD. 
Our organization has applied for admissiun to 
the league of anti-peverty societies, aud the 
agitation will go on here whether the party 

nomiuates or nut in the coming clection. 


Believes in Capturing Gne State. 

New York Citry.—Until I read the article 
of J. Z White in THE SranpAkpb of Dec. $1 I 
was decidedly in fuvor of a candidate of our 
own. But now lam convinced that Brother 
White has solved the problem when he says 
we should exert ourselves to capture one 
state and by introducinyr our doctrines in that 
stute the consequent sucial and business im- 
provemenis would force vther states in self- 
defense to adopt them aiso. oe 
. WiiLiax Schwap. 


and 


Agitation te Town ané Country—Mr. Glad- 
 gsene’s Defects—Tae Trefaigar Square 


the united labor party know no change. Who- 
ever intelligently grasps the full significance 
of the angle tax on land values is like the wise 
gman who built his house on a rock. The winds 
and the waves may buffet it, but in time they 
wil! subside and both rock and house will 
again etand out unscathed in the glorious 
poonday sunshine. 

To most Englishmen Tuk StaxDAgD’s ac- 
cout of the deplorable inefficiency of the 
Americas ballot came as 8 i Our bal- 
lot, which is the counterpart of the Australian 
eystem, is as perfect as any political con- 
trivance can be. It is absolutely secret, and 
the abusee to which it is liable are altogether 


maloreacopic. 

In the rural districts, indeed, where the poor 
have for centuries been ground to the dust by 
‘esquire and parson, it is hard to convince the 

that the task mastershave no means 
of ascertaining bow they vote. But that ob- 
stacle to democratic progress has its root in 
the of the voters, and ignorance 
can be and is being rapidly removed by the 
pew beard school and the steady dissemfoa- 
tion ef political knowledge by means of lec- 
tures, terse leaflets and such like agencies. 

& ingle London liberal club, “The Eighty,” 
has in twelve montis delivered no fewer than 
eight hundred lectures through its members 
and agents. The “Eighty” men, it is true, are 
mere party politicians who are but a “feeble 
folk” where first pricciples are concerned, but 
the Eaglish agricultural laborer is, politically 
speaking, a babe at the breast, who would be 
eertain to choke on strong meat. In order to 
make yourself intelligible to an average 
andience of those just emancipated English 
serfs you must fairly take your own miad to 
Pieces and, so to speak, reduce it to its simple 
component elements. Those who have never 
attempted this feat can have but slight notion 
of its difficulty. . 

Howbeit, we are making steady progress 
en this side, both in town and country, and 
you must not imagine that the arrests and 
other barbarous proceedings of the govern- 
gnent in Irelaud give a true idea of our po- 
litical state and prospects. Landlordism is 
fafallibly docmed iu Ireland, and no one 
meed feel astonishment that in its death 
throes it. should kick convuisively. 

At last, after long, weary centuries of 
bloodshed and mutual hate, u real union is 
wisibly being cemented between the democ- 
vecies of Britain and Ireland. Irish M. P.’s 
who have been lecturing in England and Scot- 
land with commendable assiduity have every- 
where been received with an cnthusiasm 
whicb has astonisbed them. And yet tlere 
is no real ground for uastcnishment. The 
English people—and by the English ‘‘pecple” 
I medu all those honestly engaged in useful 
Jabor—have never really had any quarrel 
. with Irishmen. 

Their sole fault—if fault it can be called— 
has been their gross ignorance about Ireland, 
past ard present. Tv the great mass of 
Englishmen Ireland hitherto has been little 
moore than 2 nume—a ferra tucognita. Though 
anchored close to their western shore, they 
have kyown as little of its history as that of 
Madagascar. There is no accessible hand 
book of Irish unnals comprehensibie by the 


multitude, und our newspapers, beiug all cr |! 


-mearly ali written in the interest of the 
“classes,” hardly a ray of light hus been per- 
mitted to reach the ‘‘masses.” But in spite 
of every drawback, the sun of knowledge is 
gradually climbing the vrient, wud his beams 
are gilding ali the metintain tops, and will 
soon flood even the valleys with light. 

The democracies of Britain and of Ireland 
have at last discovered that the common 
enemy is landlordism, and tandlordism they 
are determined to throttic. The Georgian 
land ethics have taken a hold of the popular 
conscience and will with a grasp that will 
wever be rclaxed until the landlord octopus 
shall be no :norc. 

What we have to dread most at present is 
an association of capitalists presided over br 
Mr. Arthur Arnold, who style themselves the 
“Free land Jeuguec.” Their object is to 
strengthen Jandlordism by broadening its 
basis. They want more lundlords, whereas 
we land resumptionists desire that the num- 
ber should dwindle more and more. When 
landiordism has but one neck it can be easily 
decapitated, and this the shrewder members 
of the aristocracy, no iess than the Arnoldian 
free landiord leaguers, perceive as plainly as 
we do. 

They would fain, therefore, “Americanize” 
eur feudal land system and make our de- 

gnocracy believe that on this question at least 
they are taking a genuine leaf out of the 
book of the great republic. But the workers 
are uot to be imposed upon. Thunks to THE 
Srampanpd and “Progress and Poverty,” we 
know pretty well what free trade in land 
really means and are not to be deceived. 

_ Every day that [rise Lam more and inore 
thankful that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish home 
vale and land purchase bills were defeated. 
If they had been carried the two pcuples 
would have remaiued as ignorant of each 
other and as unsympathetic as before. The 
mew form of unioa would have been as much 
a “paper” union as its predecessor, and we 
should have had none of that imperishable 
wnion of hearts which the delay in settling 
the question has caused to spring up. 

Besides, the bills themscives, if they had 
been passed, would have brought us nothing 
but red ruin. The home rule bili wus marked 
by every constitutiona) absurdity and vice 
which it was possible to cram into it, while 
the proposal to bestow $29,000,009 on the 
Irish landlords to induce them to,“clear out?’ 
was simply criminal. 

It is smguiar how Mr. Gladstone, as a 
statesman, is almost universally musunder- 
stood by cofitemporary critics. The foolish 
tories detest him and the hardly less foolish 
radicals adore him. But a minute study of 
his political career will convince any intelli- 
gent man ihat he is the truest [riend the 
privileged classes of this couutry ever had. 
He gever touches a wrong because itis wroug, 

Dut because it has ceused tu be defensible. 
His one principle upon which he has steadily 
acted all his life has been never to abolish uu 
abuse however iniquitous without first cap- 
italizing it at a premium. The cost of the 
remedy is so intolerabie that you might just 
aswell put up with the abuse. His states- 
amanship consists iu taking the load of oppres- 
sion off one of the victim’s shoulders and 
placing it on the other, thus deludiug the poor 
maa into the notion that he has obtained per- 
gmapent relicf. In the abolitiou of slavery, 
of the Irish church, and of purchase in 
the army, in the commutations of pen- 


scheme Mr. Gladstone never 
ence dreamed of aught but a wretched ex- 
pediency. In truth, shocking as the state 
ment may appear to many of your readers, 
Gladstone is, in the strictest sense of the 
word, an upprincipled politician. Twice since 
1880 he has had the house of landiords com- 
pletely by the throat—once when they threw 
out his Irish anti-eviction bill (compensation 
for disturbance bill), and again when they re- 
jected the franchise extension measure. On 
both these occasions the anger of the people 
agaiust the hereditary chamber was at white 
heat, and he had only but to appeal to the 
constituencies and the aristocrats’ doom 
would have been sealed forever. But no; he 
wet blanketed all democratic enthusiasm, 
and spared the men who never spared him, 
or, what was of infinitely greater impor- 
ae the democracy he was supposed to 
ead. 

Mr. Gladstone’s great defect as a states- 
man is total lack of originality. When his de- 
funct home rule bill first appeared I could 
not conceive where he had gone for prece- 
dents for anything so grotesque. But study 
the history of Grattan’s parliament and the 
mystery is readily solved. The-union of that 
parliament witb the English legislature was 
indeed carried by the vilest means; but the re- 
lations of the two countries, it ought never to 
be overlooked,had become absolutely unbeara- 
ble, and these unbearable relations were sub- 
stantialiy what Mr. Gladstone attempted to 
revive with sundry aggravations of his own. 

The mistake made in 1500 by the Pitts and 
Castlereaghs la,;,, not in insisting on a new 
form of compact between the two nations, 
but in framing and incorporating instead a 
federal union. It seemingly never occurred 
either to them or to the grand old man to 
turn over the leaves of the constitution of the 
United States, where they would have found 
a precedent of the easiest possible application 
to the problem which they regard as so un- 
speakably difficult. The condemnation of 
statesmen like Mr. Gladstone lies in this, that 


light having been born into the world, they | 


have preferred the darkuess. It is merely a 
case with him of not being able. to see wood 
for trees. 

By the way, I have just been perusing, in 
the New York Zribune, Mr. Smalley's ac- 
count of bloody Sunday in Trafalgar square, 
and I do hope uone, at least of those enlisted 
in the cause, will give the least credence to 
that gentleman’s version of the affair. Until 
I observed the familiar initials I really 
thought I was reading an evistle by Ashmead 
Bartlett or Lord Cianricarde. It is a tissue 
of malignant misrepresentation, or ignorant 
calumny, from beginning to end. 

The meeting was organized not by the un- 
employed, but by the Fedérated radical club 
of London. It was called, before the police 
proclamation, to express sympathy with the 
Irish peopie, and no finer or more orderly bod- 
ies of men ever congregated to discharge a 
public duty. The radical ciubs embrace the 
very flower of the workers of this vast me- 
tropolis. They are for the most part respec- 
table, industrious and highly skilled artisans, 
the very class who throughout your great 
civil war never for a moment faltered in their 
allegiance to the nerth and their faith in the 
federal cause. 

The square, since ever it was a square, has 
been sacred ground in the eyes of ail true 


- friends of the people, and many and many an 


historic gathering has been convened in its 
classic area. There does not exist in the 
whole world a more suitable spot for outdocr 
meetings, uud the plea thut certain adjacent 
aristocratic hotel owners and shop keepers 
have suffered loss of custom iu consequence 
of the frequent appearance of Lazarus with 
his inconcruous rags and sores in their august 


neighborhood is nut less inhuman than legally. 


preposterous. The vast army of unemployed 
ure told to “demonstrate” where they will 
not offend by their presence tLe visual organs 
of uristocracy. But what would be the use of 
assembling in obscure haunts where they 
would attract neither the attention of press 
nor parliament! There isno hope of redress 
for the poverty-stricken multitude, as old 
Bentham justly remurked, except by makiny 
the ruling class uneasy. ; 

The legal position of the government in ex- 
eluding the Londou democrats from the 
square is at the best worthy of the times of 
Stafford and Land. The crown has a shad- 
owy claim to the superiority of the square, 
and proscription does not run against the 
crown, according to the legal maxim, 2zl- 
lum tempus oceurrit regi. This wiil be the 
central position of the government lawyers 
when the right of publicimeeting in the square 
comes before the judicial tribunals. If it is 
upheld by the bench, it will be a fresh nail in 
the coffin of monarchy, which has every rea- 
son at present to keep its absurd pretensions 
and prerogatives in the background. But 
the truth is, having in this country no written 
constitution like that of the United States, we 
have no trustworthy guarantee of liberty. 
Our popular rights could, with very few ex- 
ceptions, each be successively snatched 
from us by a “‘ strong government” which set 
its lawyers to refurbish the old rusty armor 
of despotism to be found in the lumber room 
of statutory and customary law. So prepos- 
terous is the whole thing that, if the queen 
were to commit a murder to-morrow, there is 
no provision under our “glorious constitu- 
tion” by which she could be tried, much less 
punished. The “queen against the queen” at 
the Old Bailey could not be proceeded with 
for a moment, and some sort of revolution 
would perforce be the only remedy. 

As for the police attack on the people in 
the square, whither [ accompauied “the Glad- 
stone club” from Keusington, it was every- 
thing that Mr. Smalley says it was not; to 
Wit, a brutal, unprovoked assault on unarmed 
men and women unparalleled in its atrocity 
anywhere, except, perhaps, in Warsaw. 

The soldiers behaved well and incurred no 
popular odiuim, but between the people and 
the police seeds of hate have been sown that 
may spring up like dragon’s teeth at any 
moment on very slight provocation. 

The three men who have come most 
prominently forward in defense of the right 
of public meeting have been Mr. William 
Saunders (of the English luud restoration 
league), ex-M. P. for Lull; Mr. Cunningham 
Grahame, M. P., Lanarkshire, Scotland, and 
Mr. John Burns, the socialist cngineer. All 
three are men whose motives are above sus- 
picion and whose resolution is not to be 
shaken. 

Mr. Saunders is diligent in season and out 
of season in propagating the land gospel by 
tongue and pen, with both of which he is no 
slouch, and luckily he hus the leisure which 
is denicd to some of us. He has been called 
upon to make heavy pecuniary sacrifices 
while engaged in the work of the cause, but 
he cheerfully regards them as so much gain. 

Mr. Cunningham Grahame is reputed to be 
the heir to two of the oldest Scottish ear!- 
doms, but he is nevertheless a democrat to 
the finger tips. He has youth, courage and 
wit on his side, and be is rapidly attaining a 
warm corner iu the affections of the 
democracy. 

Asfor Mr. John Burns, he, like Mr. Gra- 
hame, isa Scvt, with allthe perfervidum tn- 
geniuin of his race. Though small in stature, 
he is powerfully built, and has: a voice like.a 
stentor. 


The “fair rent” tand courts in Scotland are 
doing excellent work among the croftera 


Bente are being pulled down forty, fifty and 
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As an outdoor speaker he is ex- 
celled by few. ° 


sometimes even sixty per cent; while-“ar- | 


rears” are frequently wiped out altogether. 


The moral effect of these judgments cannot 
fail to be very great. It isa new experience 
for “noble lords” like his “grace” of Argyll 
to stand pilloried before their countrymen as 


little better than convicted thieves. It is in 


point of fact an agrarian revolution, which 
arouses reflection in the most somnolent and 
custom-ridden minds. 

President Cleveland’s message on the tariff 
question has not elicited here the warm ap- 
proval in manufacturing and commercial cir- 
cles which it would bave done five or six years 
ago. We have of late been assailed and 
even beaten by foreigners in so many neutral 
markets that our capitalists, if the truth were 
told, dread rather than welcome the prospect 
of American free trade, for it would be to them 
the prospect of having to face in the world’s 
marts another competitor possessed of such 
vast resources as the United States. Even the 
extension of our export trade to your shores 
is considered a very uncertain contingency 
aftera time. We have to import so much of 
the raw material of manufacture and are so 
handicapped with unrighteous taxation that 
it seems to me quite clear that America at 
least has nothing to dread from a fair field 
and no favor. 

If we can reach the single tax on land val- 
ues—the only genuine emancipator of trade— 
before you we shall win in the commercial 
race, but not otherwise. 

J Morrison DAVIDSON. 
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REV. HUGH 0. PENTECOST. 


He Will Begin Preaching in New York 
Next Sunday. 

Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost addressed a large 
and enthusiastic audience at the Criterion 
theater in Brooklyn last Sunday afternoon, 
and subscriptions were promptly made that 
assure a continuance of these services. On 
Sunday evening he preached to his Newark 
congregatiou at Library hall, which was so 
packed that a larger hall will probably have 
to be engaged. 

On Sunday morning next at 11 o’clock Mr. 
Pentecost will preach at Masonic hall, corner 
Sixth avenue and Twenty-third street, in this 
city. The subscriptions here have reached a 
point that justify the step, and there is o0 
doubt that they will be so increased at the 


first meeting that the congregation will be 


put on a firm basis from the start. Masonic 
hall will seat about a thousand people, and it 
was considered wiser by all concerned to 
start with it rather than with a larger build- 
ing. 

It is not proposed to organize a church in 
either of the three cities in which Mr. Pente- 
cost will hereafter speak every Sunday. He 
will manage the matter with such assistance 
as he chooses to call in, and the relations be- 
tween him and the audience will be simply 
that between a preacher who has something 
to say and those who desire to listen to him. 
If any one gets tired of listening his remedy 
is obvious. Mr. Pentecost, however, recog- 
uizes fully the right of contributcrs to know 
what becomes of their money, and he prinis 
a weekly statement of receipts aud expendi- 
tures at Newark, of which the following is a 
specimen: 

Statistics. 
Number of regular contributors. ........seeeee 
Total amount pledged each week........ ab dedaeeess 
Financial Stutement. 
Receipts for January 1, 18s8—Dr. 


One subscription prepaid for a month. 
Colleetion Sunday evening, January 1, 183._- 


Total receipts. .....cceee eres cece ences eens senees 1 BIZ STL: 


Expenditures for service, Jnnuury 1, 1888—Cr.- 
ROMs vc cde cb eads duces een seeceewsacccekecesee es $10 0) 


ceecsreee OW 


Musiciats....... wiees ee eoidiedeweens eisacsveciseve “OOD 
Rent of plano......... Seveeecoees ercecaess Saceece 


Car fares and posiage....... ieee ae A seeiecidusess Pee ashi) 
Printing. : 
Minister’s salary.......-+ Wistodudsiesdenesecsescres UO 


Cash balunce on hand......... ausecee 

On Thursday evenings Mr. Pentecost will 
conduct in Newark u class in social economy, 
under the auspices of the Essex county anti- 
poverty society, which will be practically a 
part of his religious work. 


The prospect is that his first service in New . 


York next Sunday morning will be largely 
attended. 


a et ee 


Denounciug Roman Politics. 

The slavish and un-Americun remarks of 
“My Lord” Preston, delivered ia his pulpit on 
New Year’s Day, concerning subserviency to 
the pope called forth a vigorous protest from 
the St. Stephen’s parishioners at their crowded 
mecting last week. The protest was in the 
shape of resolutions, as follows: 

Whereas, Ina political harangue delivered 
in his church on Sunday lust Mgr. Preston 
grossly misrepresented the priuciples and 
outraged the citizenship of American Catho- 
lies by the declaration that “if any man will- 
say, ‘Iwill take my faith from Peter, but 1, 
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FREE FOOD. 


Scenes at Jehn W. Keyser’s Free Eating 
Voom—How the Charity was Started, aud 
Who Patrenize It. 

New York Sun. 

Presently alittle man with an iron gray 


‘beard came out from behind the partition 


with a huge mug of white china in each hand 
and two huge cuts of white bread on top of 
each mug. A mug was set down before the 
Sun man and one before his neighbor at the 
table. Then the little man withdrew, saying 
nothing, and the Sun reporter and his beigh- 
bor, also saying nothing, lifted the cuts of 
bread from the mugs and got a whiff of 
strong and hot coffee. Each slice of bread 
was two inches thick and well buttered on 
the top. A spoon went with each mug, and 
there was a bowl of sugar on the table. ‘lhe 
Sun reporter tried sugar in his. His neighbor 


did not. Coffee without sugar is said to be 


more filling than when sweetened. The man 
af the left of the reporter was already eat- 
ing; the man on his right quickly fell to, and 
the odor cf good coffee conquering hesita- 
tion, the reporter made the plunge. It was 
not at all bad. The bread was really good 
and the coffee fair. After a brisk walk in 
the chiliair the meal was not to be sneezed at. 

The stalwart, ruddy man with big, coarse 
hands and workingman’s clothing at the re- 
porter’s left evidently thought so, for he al- 
tacked the bread ravenously. The younger, 
less well clad man on the right, with clear, 
bluc eyes, a fair complexion, but for the need 
of shaving, and a coat fastened up closely at 
the throat with a pin, speaking eloquently of 
a vacancy where a shirt ought to be, seemed 
less hungry, and cooled his coffee before 
Grinking it. There was no conversation in 
the room, unless some remark was passed ina 
low toue between neighbors at the table. 
Every man removed his hat when he sat 
down, the reporter presently remembering 
thatin thisrespect he alone was lacking in 
courtesy. When one had finished, he arose 
quietly and went away, another slipping into 
bis place. Sometimes several men would be 
standing waiting for a vacant seat. “Every- 
thing was quiet and decent. 

“Have you a trade” was asked of the man 
at the reporter's right. 

“No” 

“Do you work at anything? 

“Anything I can get.” 

“Get much to do?’ 
- &Business is pretty slack just now; it’s all 
right most of the year.” 

‘This must be a good thing for a fellow?” 

“Well, I should think it was.” 

" “Come here often?’ 

“No oftener than I canhelp, but it’s a god- 
send when I do have to. I haven’t been here 
before in three weeks.” 

“Stop nighis in a lodging house?” 

“Yes; fellows like us can’t get $3 or $3 
ahead to ret a room.” 

. “¥hey are trying to close the thing up.” 

“What would they do that for?’ 

“They say it makes men paupers;, gets 
them coming here al! the time.” 

“Well, they don’t know much as says that. 
It stands to reason that a man ain’t going to 
stand three-quarters of an hour in the bitter 
eold these mornings, to get a cup o’ coffee 
and a bit o’ bread, .if he can get something 
to eat workin’. I don’t see why anybody 
suoukl compluin because somebody else gets 
something to cat when he is hungry.” 

One cut of bread and the coffee had dis- 


‘appeared while this was being said. The blue- 


will not take my politics from Peter,’ he is | 


not a true Catholic.” 

Resvived, That we denounce this proposi- 
tion as an insult to all Catholics, aud we re- 
ject and repudiate it with all the emphasis 
and indignation of which we are capable; 
and 
Resolved, That we reiterate our refusal to, 
recognize that the pope has any claim or title 
whatever to allegiance or obedience from 
Catholics in political affairs; and 

2esolved, That we indorse and adopt the 
principle emphasized by Daniel O’Connell in 
his declaration that he would as soon tuke his 
politics from the sultan of Turkey as from 
the pope; and 

Rese!lved, That as citizens and within the 
domain of politics, we will render neither 


other than the constitution and laws of our 
country. 

These were adopted with tumultuous ap- 
plause, after which William McCabe and John 
J. Bealin delivered stirring addresses that 
were applauded to the echo. Chairman 
Feeney also spoke. 
Victor A. Wilder and the Syracuse Declar- 

ation. 

Passaic, N. J.—May Task Mr. V. A. Wilder 
throurh your columns and for the benefit of 
mauy besides the writer to explain how he 
understands the Syracuse declaration of 
Aug. 17 last to say ‘‘no word of a protective 
tariff or of free trade” eit oa ah 

If we abolish “all taxes on industry or its 
products” and tax land values alone, how can 
Wwe continue tu tax those same products of 
industry é 

I have heard of, but never seen, ambi- 
dextrous persons, who, with a pen in each 
hand, could at one and the same time write 
two Ietters on different subjects and in 
different Jauguages. The feat seems to me 
impossible, and so does Mr. Wilder’s pos. tion 
on the Syracuse declaration. 

But Iam anxious to learn aud earnestly re- 
quest him to give me sume light. 

J. J. BARNARD: 
The Fuud for Dr. McGlynn. 1 

The publisher of THE STaNpaRp has re- 
ceived the following amounts for the fund for 
Dr. McGlynn: Be ee! 
4 former parishioner of St. Stephen’s..... eseeees GIO 


KY De cccvccccccccscccvcccccecsccccccvccccccsccscesecsa -, ae 
‘ammer, ammer, FAMIMEP....scseserceveercrersecceee 2-00 
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allesiance nor obedience to any 


| 


eyed young man noticed a look the man on 


eone, sent toward the remaining slice of 
bread. 
- “Want some more bread?’ he asked. 

The maa on the left murmured his thanks 
through a mouthful of the bread and coffee. 

“What do you work at?’ he was asked, 

“Tm a plasterer.” 

* The look ot his clothes and hands fortified 
the remark. 

“Working?” . 

-“There’s no work at this time o’ the year.” 

“This place comes in rather handy then? 

‘1 suves a fellow from starving, or worse.” 

“The oxtra slice of bread finished, he pulled 
his worn cout tighter, and witha comfort- 
able look ubout the face passed quietly out, 
as the biue-eved young man had already 
done. An intelligent looking, bearded man, 
who, in a good overcoat would have looked 
like a professor, had been standing near, and 
slipped into the vacant seat, unpinued his 
thin and shabby outer ccat, and gazed hun- 
urily at the remnants of bread on the table, 
until the little man from the back room came 
out and set coffee and bread down before the 
new comer. A young man with no overcoat 
at nil was already in the other vacant seat, 
and presently a thin and shivering man in 
decent black, with the coat collar turned up 
and pinned close at the throat, took the place 
leit vacunt at the table when the reporter, 
too, got up. 

These were fair samples of all the men in 
the place. None were, so far as could be 
seen, Tramps or bums. Some, seen standing 
in frent of a saloon, might have been taken 
for young loafers or rowdies, but they were 
us quiet and gentle as mice here. It was as 
decorots, Clean und decent a place us any 
cheap restaurant could be, and its single 
waiter was as deferential and quiet as 
though he was serving costly dishes for rich 
diners instead of churity coffee and bread for 
hard-up meu. 

‘We're not running regularly now,” said 
he, “because the crowd got so big we couldn't 
provide for it. But there’s a good many, a 
buudred and fifty or two hundred, drop in 
like this through the day and we give them 
eotfee und bread. They ure all like this, men 
who are out of work aud hungry, but honest 
und decent men enough. They come mostly 
in themorning and toward evening, especially 
after dark. Mea who are ashamed to be seen 
coming slip iu at dusk and get their meul. It 
would astonish you tu see how many such 
there are and how hungry they are in spite 
of their weli-to-do appearance.” 

Down in a Beekman street store Mr. Keyser 
was found. He is tull, slender, gray haired, 
gray bearded, with au old-fashioned Kindli- 
ness in his face—a sort of elonguted and 
attenunted Santa Claus, in tact. He feels 
very bad over the attack made upon him by 
the charity organization and other associa- 
tions in their card in the papers a few days 
age in the shape of a protest and warning to 
charitable people not to help him, as his 
scheme was 2 bad one. 

“Phe urcuble is,” said Mr. Keyser, “that 
the charity organization society deals with 
humanity ina luiwnp. I deal with it as indi- 
viduals. They aita to reduce charity to a 
machine basis. Lneir idealis to make it im- 
possible for anybody to have to go hungry 
in New York. Mine is to feed those who do 
go huugry. The best way for them to stop 
my work is tu suecessfuliy accomplish their 
gwn. Meantime, the facts are that there are 
thousands of iner iv this city who are out of 
work and caunot get enough to cat, aud 
these men the organized charities cannact 
reach, because giving food to a hungry mau 
is notin their province. Ihave lived fifty 
years in this city and have made the needs 
of the poor man an especial study, and I be- 
lieve I know what I am talking about when 
Isay that never since the starvation winter 
of: 1872 and 1873 have there been so many 
thousands of men in this city idle through 


the reporter's left, both of whose slices were. 


necessity as now. It will be an unpardonable 
crime if they are dilowed to suffer because 
the conservators of organized charities are 
ignorant of their situation, and would arrest 
the merciful hands that are reaching out to 
aidthem. I cheerfully second the efforts of 
the charity organizations to bring all charita- 
ble work down to strict business methods, 
but there is one merciful act that we Can 
never err in—if a man is hungry, feed him.B 

“Could a census be taken to-day there 
would be found at least 20,000 men and 
women in this city dependent upon their 
daily toil who are working ouly quarter or 
half time, or are a large portion of the time 
idle, and many, possibly a quarter of this 
number, wholly without employment. Take 
the tin and sheet-iron workers and roofers— 
a branch of which I have personal knowledze 
—no less than half of them are idle. Five 
thousand laborers usuully employed on the 
streets and subways and in cellar digging, 
are laid off on account of the weather. Of 
course they ought to have laid by something 
to help them uver, but suppose they haven't, 
are they to be left to starve? a 

“It is true enough, as these organizations 
say, that this kind of charity degrades the 
recipient; so does all charity, evel theirs. 
But does it not degrade these men infinitely 
worse to compel them to beg from door to 
door or to herd in station houses?” 

Coming down from principles to facts was 
a hard matter for Mr. Keyser, but he finally 
did tell something of his own work in the par- 
ticular lines he has chosen. 

“In 1868," he said, ‘I started the ‘Stranger’s 
Rest’ on Pearl street. That was an institu- 
tion where homeless and penniless men could 
get temporary relief, food and lodgings. It 
ran for five years, and furnished 9,000 lodg- 
ings and 18,000 mealsa year. It cost $10,000 
a year tokeep it going. That was before I 
was unlucky in business) Then in the starva- 
tion winter of 18781 began to give food to 
bhuugry meu. Before long I was feeding 1,000 
of them in my back yard every day. I 
couldn't stand that, of course; but the Seventh 
street M. E. church, under the lead of Dr. 
Parker, its pastor, took hold of the work 
and put it in charge of an organized board, 
who kept it up all winter until the necessity 
for it was over. 

“J live in Eighth street, and three winters 
ago I beganto get up early in the morning 
and go out to Washington square. IT always 
found from twenty-five to fifty poor men 
there sitting on the bench waiting for morn- 
ing. I would take out bread for them and 
help them in any other way I could. Of 
course J was only an agent in this, the money 
being furnished by charitable people who 
have backed me ever sinceI lost my own 
money. Three months ago I began this work 
again, but there were more than ever of the 
men. The plan of taking out bread to them 
would not do, and I tried giving them ten 
cents apiece instead, but that would not do 
either, for while three-quarters of the men 
were honest workingmen there were some 
who would spend the money for something 
besides bread and coffee. So I rented a little 
place on Fourth street, and put in tables and 
chairs and arrangements for making coffee 
and soup, and began to feed free whoever 
came. inthe morning coffee and bread and 
soup at nights The first day there 
were seventeen came and the last day of the 
three weeks that we kept it up we gave out 
2,800 meals—1, 200 in the morning and 1,600 at 
night. They came there as early as four in 
the morning, and by 5:30 o’clock, when we 
began to give the meals, a line blocks long 
would be waiting. It took until eight o’clock 
to feed them all in our little room, and as the 
number was iucreasing every day we were 
swamped and had tostop. They were nine- 
tenths of them homeless workingmen. As I 
went along the line Iused to pick out the 
tramps and bums, give them five or ten cents, 
and tell them to go. I saw tinsmiths and 
roofers there, aud men from almost every 
other trade, and they were there because 
they were hungry and had no other way to 
get food. Do you suppose men would stand 
for an hour or two or longer, as some of them 
bad to, in the cold of early morning to get a 
piece of bread and a cup of coffee if they 
could get any work to do? Try standing still 
on the street from five o’vlock till eight on a 
cold morning and see if it isn’t about the 
hardest work you ever did. 

“J haven't made any appeal for money from 
the public and do not now. I don’t want any. 
All Lhave received is $1 from a man in New- 
burg, who didn’t give hisname. If gave that 
to u man who bought a pair of shoes and a 
square meal with it. he persons who have 
furnished me money for my work so far are 
as ready as ever to give me all I need myself, 
but this work is too big for me. Toward the 
last it took me seven hours every day to 
attend to it, and I have my own living to get 
and can’t give that much time. I want to 
get somebody interested in this work that 
will take it up and carry it on, just as the 
Seventh street church did in 1873. The need 
now is as great if not greater than then. it 
wants a better place and provision for 
furnishing lodgings also. Most of these 
men live in ledging houses or rent cheap 
hall bedrooms und attic quarters. But 
there are hundreds of them sleeping every 
night in new buildings and in wagons on the 
street, or creeping into holes and corners 
wherever they can. They are hustled around 
from one station house to another, night after 
night, huddling, 1f they do get in, on stone 
floors, 60 or 70 of them in rooms with accom- 
modations for 20; and if they don’t get in, ly- 
ing down anywhere, or walking the streets 
till daylight, and then going for shelter wher- 
ever they can. Jt doesn’t need much money 
for this work. Sixty dollars a day will feed 
2,000 people. What it wants is somebody or 
some organization to attend to it. This is all 
the appeal I make to the public. What I can 
do myself I will keep on with, but it is only a 
little, and there are so many hungry ones I 
cannot help. 

“Asan instance of the general character of 
these men, I can tell you of six menI picked 
up in the park this winter and found places 
for. Five of them are doing well, and one of 
them is at work here now, andis as gooda 
workman asTever hadinthe shop. And of 
the six, one was a drunkard and turned out 
bad. It isn’t drink thatailsthem. It’s simply 
lack of work.” 

At the Mercer street police station Mr. 
Keyser’sstatement as to the orderly character 

of the crowd that went to bis restaurant was 
indorsed. The sergeant said that some com- 
plaint had been made by the residents near 
the place, Who objected to the men sitting on 
their stoops, and one policeman had been de- 
tailed to see that the line was kept in order, 
but the men seemed to be a quiet and orderly 
set, re the proportion of tramps und bums 
small. 


Gono to His Reward. 


Louis Masquerier, one of the land reformers. 


who in the 40’s rallied around George Evans, 
and whose agitation did so much toward 
forcing the passace of the homestead bill 
througb congress, died in Brooklyn on the 7th 
at aun advanced age, and was buried in 
Cypress hills cemetery on tne 9th. To the 
very last Mr. Masquerier was active in the 
good cause as he understood it. 


He Appreciates the Standard. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—I congratulate you 
upon the success of THe Sranparp. It con- 
tains so much truth and so many interesting 
facts that a man never gets tired of reading 
it—at least I don’t. PreTER Kak. 


A LECTURER LECTURED. 


Toronto Grip. 

The inaugural lecture of the Y. MC. A. 
course was delivered last night in the small 
hall of the association building by the Hon. 
G. W. Ross, minister of education. The sub- 
‘ect was entitled “Our National Outfit.” The 
lectarer said he had been unable to find that 
warm attachment to the Canadian soil and 
institutions among the youth of the country 
that he would like to sce. It would be in- 
structive to analyze the material elements 
constituting our vational outfit and the re- 
sult might encourage Canadians to love their 
country as she deserved. He wished to show 
that Canada offered every scope for the 
ambition and energy of our young men. 
Under the bead of material outfit he re- 
viewed tbe extent of the territory of the 
dominion, and its wealth, resources, under, in 
and on the soil. Canada has an area of 
3,610,000 square miles, or 55,000 square miles 
more than the United States, or within 145,- 
000 square miles of the whole area of Europe. 
Canada has thirty times the area of Great 
Britain and Ireland. In England every man 
had on the average one and one-half acres of 
land on the basis of an equal division; in 
Germany three acres, France three and one- 
half, Ireland four, the United States forty, 
Canada sixty-four. There was room, there- 
fore, here for the surplus population of the 
old land.—[ifail, 2ist. 

The hon. the minister of education had ad- 
justed his overcoat and shining “plug,” and 
was departing from the hall after the fine ef- 
fort from which the above is extracted, when 
he was accosted at the door by a threadbare, 
cranky looking but evidently overjoyed fel- 
low mau. : 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Ross, for speaking up toa 
real live minister of the crown, seein’ as I’m 
onJy a common tramp, but would you mind 
telling me where them sixty-four acres of 
mine is situated” 

“IT dont know what you mean, my man,” 
said Mr. Ross, kindly. 

‘Why, didn’t you say as every man in Can- 
ada has sixty-four acres?” 

“Ob, I see. Why, of course, you under 
stand that I meant that there is enough land 
in Canada to give every man that much if it 
was equally distributed.” 

“Oh,” rejoined the other. ‘Welly why don’t 
they distribute it equaily? 

“My good man, that’s a very silly ques- 
tion,” replied Mr. Ross. ‘Most of the land is 
taken up, you know.” 

“Taken up?’ queried the tramp, with new 
interest; “do you mean arrested?” 

“No; I mean it is owned by various in- 
dividuals.” : 

‘Ah, Isee!” said the cranky person, brightly; 


“then some other fellow has got my sixty-- 


four acres; is that it?” 

“Well, yes; that’s one way of putting it,” 
said the Hon. G. W. ‘But you know there 
are thousands more situated just as you are; 
in fact, a good majority of the people. of 
Canada are non-owers of land.” 

‘But, of course the fellows -who own and 
use our land pay us an equivalent for its 
value every year in the shape of taxes, don’t 
they?’ persisted the tramp. 

“No; not that lam aware of,” courteously 
replied Mr. Ross; ‘‘the tax on land. is merely 
nominal. But what put such an idea into your 
head?” 

‘You did,” said the tramp, with some em- 
phasis. 

“7 said the minister with a thunderstrick- 
en air. 

‘Yes, you didn’t you say in your lecture 
that there should be a warm attachment to 
the Canadian soil among the youth of the 
country?” 

“Yes, Isaid that. What then?” 

‘Well, you don’t expect anybody to enthuse 
over another man’s property, do you! Now, 
if the land of Canada belongs to every Cana- 
dian, as you say, those who occupy and use 
it oughter pay for its use to the public till 
every year, just by way of showing that it 
did belong to every Canadian. If that was 


done, there would be some sense in Canadians — 


having a fond attachment for the soil of their 
native land. Isn’t that clear enough?’ 

‘Jt does look as though there was some- 
thing in that,” said Mr. Ross, seriously. 
‘But here’s my car. Good night, stranger, 
Tl) think that idea over.” 


And Mr. Ross rode home very thoughtful 


indeed. 


A Suggestion from California. 
San Francisco, Cal.—iIt rejoiced my heart 
to see in Ta= Stranparp of Dec. 10 the honest 
fashion in which our brothers stated their 


thoughts and the pleasant way in which you. 


placed them before the readers of THE Stanp- 
ARD. It convinced me, more than any other 
thing, that we are a body of united and de- 
termined men who must and will attain. our 
purposes in time. . 

T want to join this band of brothers and 
bring 2 suggestion by way of initiation. I 
think that if Tms Sranparp would print the 
music of the most stirring of the land and la- 
bor songs it would often greatly aid us in our 
work. Many an hour is spent by our young 
men iu the parlor singing, and we might set 
them thinking about our principles by giving 
them a chance to sing our songs. 

H. L. PLEAcs. 


(Our correspondent will find the words and 
music of some of the best land and labor songs: 


in Miss Munier’s volume, ‘Anti-poverty 
Sounds,” which will be sent from THE STAND- 
ARD office for twenty-five cents.—Ed. STAND- 
ARD.] 


Use the Tracts. 


Fort Epwarp, N. ¥.—We did good werk . 
We held our public 
meetings, but after Mr. George spoke ab our. ~ 
fair, organized a small club, and meettwice 


here in the last election. 


aweek. We canvassed doubtful voters, and 


saw that they had tracts. We put ballots. - 


in smail envelopes, and left them with these 
who would take them. On election day we 
made little show, but the ballots were givel. 
out away from the polls quite as much as 


near them. The consequence was that in a 


total vote of about of 1,050 we polled 116 
In this immediate vicinity, at two polling 
places where the totul vote was 960, we 
polled 114.. In commenting on the election, 
you say men were unable otten to get tickets. 

This was the part we attended to the mosb 
assiduously. To Mr. Frank Crofts'’s constans 


assiduity is due in a large part our vote. — 
Had this same “vest pocket” voting been re-— 


sorted to systematically throughout the rest 
of the country towns we would have polled & 
much larger vote. . : 

Let us agitate now and constantly. This 


winter let the rural districts be flooded with — 
our tracts. It is not just as easy as it might 


seem to distribute tracts. Not more than 
two or three kinds should be given cut at 
once. Indeed, I think if we were to give oub 
only one tract # week, have all reading and 
discussing this at one time, it would do much 
more good. M. W. VANDENBURG, A.M, M.D, 


ey 


Clvil Service Reform. 
Bulfato Express (Lockport Items), Nov. 20, 1887. 

One of the surprises of the week was the 
dismissal of Lawrence J. McParlin as superin- 
tendent of the fire alarm service, and the 
appointment by the mayor of Frank A. Doug- 
lass. This was certainly uncalled for, as Mr. 
McParlin has fultilled his duties honestly and 
faithfuliy. The action is purely a political 
one, inasmuch as the gentleman was the head 
of the labor movement, which poled 140 
votes for George in the election This a 
democratic mayor and council could nob 
stand, so Mr. McParlin bad to go. He left 
the system in A No. 1 control 


ables. 
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- Itis about twenty years ago since, for 
my own good, I left Grandfield, a town 
on the Pacific coast in which I had settled 
with the intention of sharing in its growth. 
Nowadays, having arrived at full matur- 
ity, when I am tempted to try the part of 
reformer, I turn over in my mind the events 
connected with my departure from Grand- 
field. 

Soon after going to live in the place I 
formed an intimacy with a young man 
named Fulton. He was a handsome, in- 
teliigent fellow; tall, slender, dark, with 
pleasing icz. wes and of attractive mar 
pers. Socially he was a favorite, and 
perliaps bis expenses in social life were a 
little more than he ought to have incur- 
red. Atany rate, I was prepared from 
timie to time to have him ask for a tem- 
porary loan. But I was surprised one day 
when he came to me with a downcast air 
and told me that he could not just then 
repay the last loan Ihad made him, and 
that he was going to leave Grandfield. 

Thad some difficulty in inducing him to 


reveal the cause of this decision, but at 


dength he told me. He bad been gambling 
at the Deerfoot club rooms and had lost 


all his own money and a good deal that 


he had borrawed. He saw disgrace before 
him if he stayed in Grandfield. He wouid 
go away, solemnly pledge himself never 
to gamble again and start anew in a 
strange place. 

Fulton left the town, and people wondered 
why he had abandoned prospects so good as 
his had been. I heard from bim often after- 
ward. He proved true to his word. He 
never gambled again. But what he had 
passed through—bis succumbing to tempta- 
tion, the sudden loss of his hard earned 
money, the struggle he had undergone 
when he had been confronted, as he toid 
me, with the alternatiye of confessing to 
his friends that he had been gambling or 
of appropriating to his own use some of 
the cash that passed through his hands 
at his place of empioyment—all this made 
adeep impression on me, and for a long 
time I found his case constantly recurring 
in my train of thoughts. There were 
ether Fultons in Grandfield, I argued, who 
might be ruined by the Deerfoot club 
rooms and such places. Ought not some 
public spirited citizen to start a movement 
to break up the players’ “banks?” 

LT had lately been hearing once in a while 
of two gambiers ramed Sharp and Keep. 
The twain had come ‘rom San Francisco 
' to Grandfield about a year before, rumor 
said, with hardly a perny, and had been 
steadly pushing their fortunes successfully. 
Beginning with winning small bets at 
cards or billiard playing, and drawing 
heavily on several occasions from other 
gamblers, they set up a “place” for them- 
selves after a time, and were now the 
recognized leaders of their profession in 
Grandfield. The men about town who told 
me all tis did it with an air that conveyed 
a certain respect for Sharp and Keep’s 
business talents and scme envy for their 
success. I remember asking one of them 
if he did not thing that Sharp and Keep had 
meritorious features in their characters. 
Certainly, hesaid. Both were temperate 
and generous. They were cool, sensible 
fellows—thoroughbred men of the world. 
He spoke of them with admiration. 

Here were additional! grounds for indig- 
nation on my part against Messrs. Sharp 
and Keep. It was only the more out- 
rageous, it seemed to me, thet men having 
any commendable traits of character 
whatever should be engaged in fleecing 
their fellow-men and sowing the seeds of 
vice inacommunity. It was surprising. 
moreover, that they were actually tolerated 
by some of the more respectable citizens. 
I thought it high time that the firm of 
Sharp & Keep should be crushed out. As 
I have said, I was very young in those 
days and new to the frontier. 

While I was walking along the streets 
one day in this frame of mind, my atten- 
tion was attracted tu a large new building 
in the business part of the town. I stopped 
to look at it. An acquaintance, a house 
builder, who happened to come along, said 
that the finishing touches were being put 
on it that day. He had built it himself. 
He grew confidential and said that, though 
the ground floor was for stores, the upper 
part was fiited out for gambling rooms— 
the finest in the state outside of San Fran- 
cisco. The building was Sharp & Keep’s, 
and they had already paid him cash down 
for everything. Their new club rooms 
‘were to be opened that night. 

Grandfield was not a very large place, 
yet I had not known before what was the 
purpose of the building. I argued to my- 
self that but very few “others could know 
it. [had by this time half planned my 
method for crushing Sharp & Keep. I 
would go there, select'a witness or two from 
among the men looking on at the game, 
end partly coerce and partly cajole them 
into appearing at court and testifying 
against Sharp & Keep in the suit I would 
bring against them. 

i. went down town that evening nerved 
to carry out my plan. If any one happened 
to see me enter the gambling den, know- 
ing it to be such, my character would suf- 
fer only until I brought the suit and closed 
the game. Resides, having now been a 
year in Grandfield, I felt secure in my 
reputation. J was surely above suspicion. 

The front of the new building did not 
show a single light as I passed “along on 
the opposite side of the street reconnoiter- 
ing. It was not until I had looked in at 
the. main entrance that I saw a flickering 
eas light in the hallway of the second 
floor. I summoned my resolution and 

walked Soldly up the stairway. When I 
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7 was rather surprised that, though 
‘there were many present whom I knew, 
no one greeted me. All were closely 
watching the games. At each of four 
tables sat a man drawing cards one 
after another from a deck, and I could see 
that loss and gain was somehow deter- 
mined by the order in which the cards 
came out. The clicking of the ‘chips” 
occurred as they were taken up and laid 
down as lost cr won. Men were growing 
richer or poorer there suddenly and they 
had no time to bid good evening to anyone. 
The silence, the selfish way with which 
the players handled their counters, the 
eager interest with which they watched 
the drawing out of the cards, the air of 
d-sperace business of the whole proceed- 
ing, made the scene one the like of which 
Ihad never before looked upon, What 
struck me most forcibly was that I, a 
young man of my high character, could 
be there without the fact putting a stop to 
to the game. 

While I was taking observations a pleas- 
ant faced man whose name I did not know, 
but whom I had seen about town, ap- 
proached me and asked me if, since I 
was not playing, I would step into the rear 
room. Without knowing what he meant 
I followed the direction he indicated, 
passed through a short corridor and en- 
tered a room where, under a flood of gas- 
light, was such a display of refreshments, 
solid and liquid, and glass and silver ware, 
as I had seldom seen. Here I was greeted 
heartily by several acquaintances in the 
crowd. Nobody, however, appeared to be 
surprised to see me there, and I felt the 
absence of any expression of the kind to 
be an imputation on my established char- 
acter. Men stood about in groups, eat- 
ing, drinking, smoking and chatting. One 
asked me how the tiger had treated me, 
and looked blank when I said I did not 
know what he meant. Another observed 
that I appeared very blue and that he 
would lend me ‘‘a tenner” if I had been 
“cleaned out.” Ihad been in the refresh- 
ment room but a few moments when the 
men who had been in the gambling room 
began pouring in, some one saying that 
the games had suspended for half an hour, 
during which time the formal “opening” 
would take place. Well, I had come there 
to get witnesses, and I decided to re- 
main a little while and seek them 
out. Among those present were men 
whom I would never have suspected of 
going to such a place, and whose presence 
deeply grieved me. The crowd was a 
vulgar democracy in behavior, the diifer- 
ences of station usually recognized being 
leveled off by a gross familiarity on the 
part of all. A common, glib-tongzued 
rowdy, with a horse voice, nominated for 
master of ceremonies ex-Judge * 1rd, a 
brilliant lawyer, whom I had oftey deard 
called a rollicking blade without under- 
standing the significance of the words. 
He was a stout, red faced, carelessiv 
dressed man, with a hearty laugh, an 
unctuous manner and a powerful voice. 
He put achair on a table, climbed up and 
seated himself in it, proclaimed himself 
chairman of the evening, and proceeded 
to make a speech which caused his audi- 
ence to howl with delight. Among other 
things, I remember he ‘said that Sharp & 
Keep were the most public spirited firm 
in Grandfield, and models to its business 
men. They were live, pushing, thorough- 
going; they were opposed to having wealth 
lioarded; wherever they went money was 
put in circulation. The erection of their 
magnificent building had given labor to 
workingmen of the town, and had put 
money into the pockets of the men with 
capital. Grandtield was big enough to 
encourage enterprise in whatever shape 
it came. Then, taking as his examples 
men in the room, he showed that the pro- 
fession of Sharp & Keep was sutperiur in its 
scope to every other in the place, since in 
its dealings it embraced representatives of 
all. 

When the judge iad ended his drollery, 
which was horrifying to me, he announced 
that a song would be sung bya weli-known 
singer. I was deeply pained at seeing the 
tenor of our choir make his way to the side 
of the chairman, where he stood and sang 
a popular air, ‘California Gold.” He fin- 
ished amid great applause. 

I now thought of going home and was 
edging my way through the crowd when 
IT heard the chairman making a wordy in- 
troduction for one whom he termed a ris- 
ing young citizen—one who could with 
equal grace teach in Sunday school and 
vanquish the tiger in his jungle—and then 
he caiied out my name. 

The crowd made a lane for me to the 
chairman’s table. I turned and walked 
down and stood beside 14, while the air 
was rent with cheers, shrill whistling and 
the stamping of applauding feet. I was in 
those days a slender youth of medium 
size and had a weak voice pitched high. I 
looked fixedly at the crowd a moment, and 
when silence had been restored I said: 

“Gentlemen—I have never gambled in 
my life. (Enthusiastic cheers and up- 
rourious, ironical laughter.) Iam proud 
to say ama teacher of a Sunday school 
class. (Redoubled hilarity.) I came to 
this place to-night with a mission. 
(Snickers.) What I have seen here has 
made me firm in my resolution to carry 
out that mission. (Silence.) I have been 
amazed at what Ihave seen here. (In- 
quiring looks.) IfIcan I intend to have 
this place closed. (Murmurs.) My mission 
is to get witnesses to appear in court, 
against Sharp & Keep. How many of 
you will be true to your manhood and 


stand by— 


A tumu!t drowned the rest. So many 
men started for me at once that they tell 
over one another and the crowd was 
thrown into the direst confusion. While 
speaking I had noticed w doorway behind 


again before me in a strong light, each 
countenance varying from its wonted ex- 
pression to those successively imparted by 
the passions aroused by the game, the 
drink, the rough bantering and the 
carousal. While I sought sleepin vain a 
score of plans for my course of action in 
carrying out my intention of closing the 
den passed in and out of my mind, Mean- 
time, while thought racked me and my 
temples throbbed, I tossed about from 
right side to left, from lying face up to 
face down, froma stretched out position 
to one curled up. Iwas young. I had not 
yet learned how to be philosophic, and { 
was tasting of the feast that an advanced 
reformer prepares for himself. 

The next morning I rose feeling sore and 
stiff, and afflicted with as much dread and 
nervousness as the most guilty wretch at 
the previous night’s revelings. I had per- 
fected my plans, however. I would wait, 
first, on the editor of the local newspaper 
und then on the prosecuting attorney and 
thus endeavor immediately to win to my 
side public opinion and the machinery of 
the law. Grandfield had a morning jour- 

nal, a little sheet that retailed town. gossip 
and caught some of the telegraph news 
sent from the east to San Francisco. I 
glanced over it while at the breakfast 
table. My attention was soon fastened on 
a local article which described the opening 
on the previous night of Sharp & Keep’‘s 
Deerfoot club rooms. Grandfield, the 
article went on to say, was go-ahead in 
every respect, and it remained for Sharp & 
Keep to set up a suite of club rooms un- 
rivuled outside of San Francisco. Then 
followed « florid description of the new 
building and the rooms, not a word being 
suid about the games. The bar, liquors, 
refreshments, furniture and decorations 
were beautified again in print, the innocent 
of Grandfield being left with the impression 
that Sharp & Keep were simply providing 
a public social meeting place for gentle- 
men, while the guiltily initiated could 
read, appreciate and chuckle at the writer's 
audacity and ingenuity. I thought it 
hardly worth while calling on the editor of 
that paper, especially when a man_break- 
fasting with me said that Sharp & Keep 
had paid half a dollar a line for the notice. 

Well, the law—the majestic, incor- 
‘upuble hiw—was yet on my side I was 
confident. I went to the house where I 
was eniployed, told a member of the firm 
that I had important business to attend 
to outside for an hour und went direct to 
the prosecuting attorney’s oflice. A bland 
young clerk informed me that the attorney 
had unexpectedly been called to San 
Francisco that morning. At the time it 
did not occur to me that my mission had 
anything to do with the attorney's busi- 
ness away from town. Thad not yet had 
that experience with men. that breeds 
haunting suspicions. 

Judge Ward's office was on my way as I 
returned toward my ptace of employment. 
The jolly oid reprobate saw me frou a 
window and culled me to him. He shook 


hands with me cordially and asked me to. 


office and have un eve 

tooth sharpened. He put me in a com- 
fortable chair, sat directly in front of me, 
and with abounding good nature told me 
not to make an ass of myself. I was very 
young, he said. and so he could almost 
forgive me. Did I not know that if 
gambling was not carried on ata fine, re- 
spectable place like Sharp & Keep’s the 
lively buys of Grandfield would be driven 
into bad company at worse places when 
thev felt like making a little venture? 
Did I not know that Grandtield was made 
attractive to the up country miners, Jum- 
bermen and railroad construction force 
through such a high toned place as Shar p 
& Keep's? Did not that all mean money 
for Grandtield’s hotels and merchants? 
How would I like to see the floating pop- 
ulation of Grandtield desert it and go over 
and enrich its rival. Littlefield? Worldly 
wisdom, young man, worldly wisdom. 
The big earth could not be measured by 
the short, narrow tape line of Sunday 
school morality. Good day and better 
sense to me. 

I returned to-my bookkeeping with a 
feeling of depression. During the day 
some of the men who passed along the 
street in front of my window looked at me 
disdainfully, or, at least, reproachfully. 

In the evening, on my way to my board- 
ing house, I stopped into the combined 
post office and book store to make a pur- 
chase. The salesman who waited on me 
was obliged to search a little while for 
the article I wanted, and in the meantime 
I stood screened by a showcase from ob- 
servation from the body of the store, 
There a group of men and boys were 
loudly gabbling and cawing over wa choice 
morsel of go: ssip. 
a gambling house somewhere, lost a pile 
of money, and then, traitor like, had 
threatened, as they expressed it, 
“squeal” on its proprictors. Somebody 
asked who had done such a mean trick. I 
thought I would faint when my name was 
shouted out in chorus by nearly all pres- 
ent. 

That evening at ihe supner table, where 
the boarders usually were sociable, there 
was an embarrassing: silence—a chiily at- 
mosphere, it seemed to me. Isvon fin- 
ished eating and went to my room, feeling 
that I was under the ban of what had béen 
a pleasant circle. Isat there for a while in 
deep thought, my gaze directed toward a 
photograph on the mintelpiece. Ah, sweet 
girl I knew where to go for tender conso- 
lation, for the inspiration of sweet hope, 
for the elixir of eympathy. I spent half 
za hour in putting on my best appearance 
and arraying myself in my finest clothes, 
and then wended my way tu her homie. As 

Tapproached the house it occurred to me 
that her father was an outlilting mer- 
chant whose dealings were chiefly with 
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tracting thoughts. I took the way with 
him, and he led the conversation. Hesaid 
he knew me by sight us one of the young 
men of Grandtield. As a class, he knew, 
they were great sports. He himself was 
a festive blood. He liked to make money 
and win money. He was going in to 
Sharp & Keep’s to see their new place and 
try a play. A rumor had reached out 
Where he worked that some fellow the 

night before had won a heap of money, 
got crunk at the opening, and had then 
fone out and tried to get the police to in- 
terfere with the game. Such a man, he 
believed, ought to be ducked in the river, 
and if the other boys were willing he 
would join in and do it; would not, I, too? 

It happened that the uext day was the 
end of the month. When the clerks were 
about closing up our house one of the firm 
came to me and told me that my services 
would no longer be required with them. 
Business was dull in Grandtield. He did 
not wonder much at it, since there were 
busybodies in the town whose meddling in- 
terfered with its prosperity. Some fools 
never knew when to leave well enough 
alone, 

At my boarding house the frigidity of 
the atmosphere converted my _ fellow 
boarders into icicles whenever I was about. 
T remember venturing the attempt to ex- 
plain matters to a lady whose amiability I 
had often admired, but she said that she 
would not try to dle ‘tide as to which was 
the true story amid so many conflicting 
rumors. As a friend, however, she would 
suggest that I leave Grandfield! No young 
mun could expect to habitually visit a 
notorious gambling house and revel in low 
company and at the same time maintain a 
standing ‘in society.” 

Later, on the same day, my landlady 
asked me for my room, as some of the 
other boarders would quit the house if I 
Was not made to. 

ft was now that it occurred to me that I 
ought to leave Grandfield for my own 
good. I packed up my clothes, went to 
the railway station, bought a ticket for 
San Francisco, and with a feeling of isola- 
tion departed in the next train, without 
bidding good by to a single soul in the 
town of which I had hoped through a self- 
sacrificing public spirit and a high reputa- 
tion for morality to become a leading citi- 
zen. 

Sume years afterward I met the pleasant 
faced man who had spoken to me in Sharp 
& Keev's. He knew me He Riroduced 
himself as Sharp. He said he had dropped 
speculative life und was now in legitimate 
business. Keep was in the penitentiary. 
The firm had gone up in Grandfield like a 
rocket and come down like the stick. Em- 
bezzlements of clerks and casbiers hada 
caused loss to some of the business men, 
the vane of public opinion took a turn and 


| Sharp & Keep were ruined. A good thing, 


he said; there were no honest professional 
gamblers, and no man who gambled as an 
auniieur ought to have a place of trust. 

From the time of my experience in 
Grandtieid to the present day I have never 
tried single-handed reform. Misrepre- 
sentation, hate, detractior, ridicule, clamor 
—all these await the picket reformer. 
Reforms come with an upheaval in which 
leading pars. He 
who meuntime reforms himself and attends 
well to his own affairs has in hand a task 
that will occupy his time. 

HaGan Dwen. 
The Lesson of the Abolitionists. 

WEsT BETIS: Muss.—Inclosed is postal 
note for $2.50 for Tue Staxparb for 1888, 

Iu the matter of nominating a national 
ticket would it not be wise to take counsel of 
the past? The old abolition apostles contined 
themselves to the agitation of the great. 
Wrong of the chattel form of human slavery. 
They consecrated themselves to this work, 
and breught all the energy of their earnest 
souls to Dear upon this single moral question. 
They sought not office for themselves or their 
friends, and thus proved their usefulness. and 


by a faithful devotion to principle, without | 


hope of reward, save that which flows from a 
consciousness of duty well performed, and 
the full faith that at some day, in some way, 
victory would crown the right. None knew 
better than they that national conviction of 
wrong must precede ationai action for its 
extirpation. 

By such a course of proceeding they showed 
to politicians their greatest terror, viz.ia 
united body of brav ¢, intelligent, bonest and 
earnest men and womnga.. They had no meas- 
ures of expeciency to adopt or mere policies 
to follow, which are the usual, if not the in- 
evitable, accompaniments of partisan organi- 
viutions. They escaped the petty jealousies 
which party nominations always engender. 
They escuped the vast expenditure of money 
which all political campaigns always entail. 
They escaped tie waste and diversion of a 
vast amcunt of mental energy which every 
political canvass is sure to make. 

Had Garrison, Phiilips, Pillsbury, Foster, 
Wright and their coadjutors run for office 
When the anti-stavery crusade was started, 
can uny suppose for a moment that their elo- 
quence would have had the convincing influ- 
ence that it did have? 

History is the record of the experience of 
the past. In view of this fact would it not 
be well to recur to the lessons which its 
pages teach before deciding the questicn of a 
baticnal campaign for carrying forward the 
priuciples of the Anti-poverty society? 

JASON WATERS. 
From Senctuarys ot Liberty Assembly No. 
8,759. 

MENosHaA, Wis.—-The Kuights of Labor in 
this town are nearly all Heary George men 
and are firm believers in the single tax and 
the land for the people. I hope our party 
will have a presidential ticket in the ficid. 

P. J. Rorertsoy, 
Rec. Sec. K. of L. Assenibly 8,789. 
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No. 3. “The Right to the. Use of thc Earth. By Her 
bert Spencer... 4pages. 
No. 4. “A Christian Minister. on the: Remedy for Pov: 
erty.” A Badu by the. Rev. Hugh ov. Pentecost. of 
2puges. 
No. 5. wa Sumin Propertion.” By ToL. McCready: 7 
pages. 
No. 6..“The Settl ler’s Sign 
4 pages. : 
Now Te “New ¥ ork's. Di 
Revenue.” By. J. WSu 
No. & “Uneniployed Labo 
pages. 
No. 9° 
No. 10... | 
Freeland, 
Now lt 
2 pages, 
No. oP 
George. 
Np. sae 


“Vo 


“The American “Far 


No. 1. “The Col ; fy and the: Shoemaker’s 
Fieid.”” By We Te Croasdale SOser. 
No. 15. “Only a Brea ! 
pares, yeh ae 
No. 16... "The Anti-Povert 
address'at the Arse meet 
Noois.. Th 
2 pages. 


Noo-18.. “lt is the: Ea > By. Rev. S. 1; 

4 pages. 
address. by 
Society... 3. 


Nowid. “My t Landlord 


“Sn aldress by. 


‘Father Hunting Ton. before the “Ami poverty society. 


4 mires. 

0, 22. “Poverty and Christianits > An address by 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost Betns the -Aptl-poverty 90+. 
ciety. 8 pages. 

No. 3. “Phe Single Tax.” -BY Thomas G. Shearman, 
§ pages. 

No. 24... “Hymns of the New Crusade”—No. To: 4@ pages: 

No. 3. “Hymns.of the New Crusade"—No. 2 4 pages. 

No. 26. “Religion vs. Robbe address: by Rev. Dr. 
MeGlynn: before. the New York Anti-poverty society. 
June 12, 1837. 8 pages. 

No. qi. “Back. to the Land." Bishop Nw 
= ene cleaey and laity of his diocese. 16 pages. Price, 

cents. . 


No. 2. “Anti-Slavery and ‘Antl-Poverty.” An ad. 
dress by the Rev. Hugh. 0. Pentecost befure ‘the, Naw 
York Anti-Poverty Society, ‘June 19. 3 pages. 

No. 29. “Tenement House: Morality.” ‘Rev. J..0.5. 
Huntington in the Forum... £ pages- 

No. 30.. “The: Case. Piamly Stated.” AS peech by EB. 
F, Rirg befure the Knights of Laber at Houston, Texas, 
8 pages. 

No. 381... “Questions and Answers.” Questions 4 
Rev. Howard Henderson of the Sixty-frst street ML 
vhureb of New York;. Ww Ith answers: by Henry: George. 
" 


ALLS. 


S. “Objections to the Land Tax.” f 
G. Shearman. 4 pages., 


No... “Sociz tiism—Its 7 Fruth and tts Error.” Henry 
George. 4pages.. : 

Ne. 3h. “Horse Sense.” -C. Woods. 2 pages. 

No. %.. The Syracuse Piitform. 2 pares. 

Now S60 “Citycus and Rusticus.” Tudor: s. Jenks. 4 


ity’s. letter 


BY Thomas 


“Taxing Land Values.” Henry George. &ppe 
“Go Wills tt.” Henry George. tpages,, 
“What We Want.” Everett. Glackin, preal- 
dent Typographical Unio 6. 2 pages. 
Nos. “Protection-ur: Free ‘Trade. " ‘ Henry George. 
Price, 33. cents. eh sree eres 
No, Si... The Syracuse: Plitform 
Du. dt “First Pr inviples. 
4 pages. 
No. 43.0 “Secialism—tIts, Tru : 
man.) Henry Georze. na Ba ig 
No. 44. “How Job's 
Woois, M.D. 2 pages. 
45... Platform of: the United La 
No. 46.0 “Taxing Land Values 
George. § pages. 
No. 47. “1b Is the Law of Christ. 
H. Spencer. ..4 pages. 
No, 48. The Case Phe 
Ring. & pasesoc% 
So. fo. 
Shearman. 16 p: 
No.5. Bre 
Georges. 0: 
Nooo. en, 
Jol Wi. Kramer, 
No..52. 


No. o7. 
No. 38. 


aristiz 2a Thinke . 


Stated.’ Bis _ Swedish. H.-Y. 


“Sailers! Snug, Harbor. 


7 ‘Hugh Bu Brown. 


“No. 62. Progress an C Henry George. 


, 50 copies, 10 cents; : 
OO. conies,, 
opies, Scents; 
1s; 100: copies’ 40 
, 100: copies, 7; 
; 100 copies, $1s.. 


Twelve-pag: 
ce tse ioe 


“Other numbers in preparatic 
P Address 


VHE DEMOCRAT. ease 
A RADICAL Ff 


The Democrat advocat 

eforms Which are nece 
. free Nid ople. [tasks te 
who. have netited by unjust. leg: 
who have suffered thereby. 

For one dollar the De tis: supplied for'18 months. 
to any address in the United States Meir gan 

Address 5. New Bridge ‘Sur 


imption and those 
the: English: p 
tion’ not tor thos: 
ition, but. for those: 


NITED LABOR: PARTY—Ciuzens of ¢ 
.Soowing. numed states who. indorse: the pra - 
ples of the UWuited Labor Part 

tive aid in. the movement 

nicate with the Suite 


“states, as follows: 


California—J udge J James. G3 x 


XY OFrkKe ity ve 
Uligackand an 
Sout 
AW 


: Suh ae wu 
Chicagy, With 


members of ke 


I heard | invited to send their names and addresses to the z ee 


ates had mounted to the second floor hall I onening into wa hall. I made a dash for it, | Grandfield’s floating population. fr such Ondante 
rou saw a bright light through the fanlight | gained the hallway and fled with the speed | her playing the piano in the parior as I| publishers of THE STANDARD, 25 Aon street, New NOW READY. write. 

am over adoor. I walked to the door and j of the wind into the street and away to my | entered the front yard—I knew all her | york. Node: “biree Priicinlee Monee weercé. dae 

| i sicod still for a moment, listening. I | boarding house. tunes. In response to my ring at the No.43 “Socialism—Its Truth and Its Error.” pages enry st, comesins 


and Fiftee uth Wards, atu 

chided: ta. ther: distrien: wilt 
@iucladdresses to tie uade 
organizing the district thoro rq uly. 
Prezident First ass 


George. 


4 pages. 
No, 45. 


“Taxing Land Values.” 
pages. 


No. 47, “It is the Law of Christ.” 
of Henry, IL 4 pazes. 
Note. “The Case Plainly Stared.” 


bell her father came to the door, and with 
a stolid manner said she was *‘not in.” 
The shock almost stunned me. I took a 


That night I could not sleep. In a high- 
ly excited state of mind ¥ saw flitting be- 
fore my mental vision a couatless number 


aocheir names : 

“the pierpose of. 

HH: LOgareT, sees 
: labor: Party, 


could hear a rattling, clicking sound from 
within the room. <A game was going 
on, and the counters—the “chips” old 


New READY, Henry. George. 5 


Rev. S. H. Spencer 


NEW POPULAR EDITION OF H.F. Ring. 8 


22 Third avenue, Albany 


hands call them—were being handled. I | of distinct views of the sambling den. How long walk to recover from its effects. It pages. ciabatta eat 
ore - Ueard no other sound, and hence inferred | human nature had been revealed to me | was an hour later when I found myself PROGRESS AND POVERTY. Rolae te Mee: - reney Gry “ty, | JN eran Monta een BINT 
| se | that but very few persons could be play- | there! What greed, shamelessness, reck- | half a mile out of town tramping alone in , eek PeSgilors? Snug Harbor.” Wm. T. Croasdale. ere eeciy Tues Pa Shine 
—- ing. {I opened the door, stepped inside, | lessness, depravity! How equally signifi- | the dark like one mad. A voice hailed: me, by HENRY GEORGE 12 pages. es j for enroilment of membe ty and: Saturday : 
a. elosed the door behind me, turned so as to | cant of nerves unstrung by the excitement saying that I must follow the other way if | ° Ww vices, tree by maul, 2-page trae eiubcoue 58% euhaaee a sae of the Progress and Poverty elu 
tinal face ihe length of the room—and was as- | of the play bad haha the silence in the | I Was g going to town, and telling me that Large type, 5% pages Price 35 cents. Bir pag eer pee ee eo ee Gesrtie to ald tee pian mia Sr tie. prineiglen oe 
wr) sonished to see thai there were at least | gaming room and the boisterousness in the | if Iv anted. company I could have it. Here, enh pase ie ¢ Ue a 0 copies, 59 Lp ai erp ari deen ee - oun the. oe ee 


§fty men crowded about the gaming | refreshment room! It seemed that the | I thought, in conversing with this stranger. 
tables. Cee as ; | face of every mar in the crowd stood aunt _T could lor awhile Gore my eee dis | 


tu send their Lanes ane addresses tee: 
JOHN SALMON, 
sutaw Stes Baltimore, Ma, 


Other numbers in preparation, Address 
HENRY GEORGE, 
25 Aun street, New York. 


TI ENRY GEURGE, PENTECOST. DR. 
MeGLYNN. Three Cabinet Photos; % cents, 
HILL, 4 Henry street, New York. ty 
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e taken your paper 

other three gen iy 

pames pany this have done the 

game. We have been taking them from the 
mews company, but we bave come to the con- 
clusion that it is better for you to have as 
gapy paid subscribers as possible; and with 
‘that end in view we enclose §8 for four papers 
for one year. I bought five papers last Sat- 
wrday abd distributed them in the office, an 

- ghall continue to do so as my means permit. 
‘We are all members of Boston typographical 
anion No. 18, but’ we plainly see that the sin- 
gle tax will do more than trades unionism to 
solve the labor problem. We shall do our 
best to get more names. Joun Lavrs. 


Norta Varrytows, N. Y.—Inclosed find 
. @9,for which send eighteen copies of THE 
- ‘STawDaxp in one wrap for three months 
Qur land and labor club No. 53 of Tarry- 
town wish to inform you that it is their 
wnanimous wish that there shall be a national 
ticket in the field next fall. We want to see 
the issue kept before the people. Our club is 
gmail in numbers, but our members are all 

We are doing all we can for the 
petition for tbe Ausiralian system of youee: 


Curpoycan, Mich.—I have read Tak Stanp- 
4@eD during the first year and consider it 
the very best paper printed in this country. 
3t is a pity ‘that every man in the country 
eannct afford to read it. 

Ibave asked our newsdealer to send for a 
dozen StaNpaxbs, and have told him that if 

could not sell them I would take them for 
distribution among my friends. 
Puryre O'BRIEN. 

Saanox, Conn.—Inclosed find check for 
@6 in payment for the inclosed list of re- 
mewed subscriptions We are keeping the 
mevement before the people in every possible 
‘way: and we hope, during this year, to in- 
crease your list of subscribers from this town 
considerably. Dunaa™M & LEAVENS. 


CotzamEn, O.—I inclose $2.50 for TuE 
Sraxparp for 1858S. Never in my life bave I 
so pleused with a paper as_ with 
‘Hwe Sranxpanpv. Never was a_ political 
paper conducted so strictly in accordance 
with truth and religion asis yours. And the 
good which it has already dore is incal- 
eulable. The single tax is the topic of con- 
versation vheorever I go, and those that favor 
it are many. I find it a very easy task to 
make converts, and tie way I account for it 
as this: Thai a truth plainly stated is readily 
wuderstood und gladiy accepted. 
’, A. BERLEN. 
Provipencr, R. I.—I inclose my subscrip- 
tion for 1sss, and wish THE StTanpDARD a happy 
mew year. This time last year I was begin- 
wing to think that the devil had a mortgage 
on this world and was running things to suit 
himself; but since I have read the sermors of 
Dr. MeGiynn on the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherbeod vf man I have got new faith, 
and believe that God still reigns. God bless 
nd prosper you all in the good work, that 
His will may be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. JoBN BuRNS. 
Mowunst PLeasantT, Mich.—The tracts I re- 
ceived from you some time ago are doing 
their silent work here in this county of Isa- 
bella, ove cf the fuirest in the state. Many 
of the farmers t¢}] ine. that they never did 
fali very deeply in love with the present plan 
of finins x man because he doesu’t live in a 
hole iu the earth or a bark shanty like un In- 
dian’s. Weshall have « united labor club 
here shortly and work for vood results in 
3888. Auy man who is now thoroughly pested 
in regard to the vloricus results to be ob- 
tained for baumaaity bythe shifting of taxa- 
tion that we prepose cannot be ccaxed, 
seared or boucht to tuke his shoulder from 
the wheel unii! we get what the whule nation 
meeds. Inclused picuse find £1 towerd re- 
eruiting fund: my wealth uin’t much—how 
- can it be?—but Iwill continue to send a mite 
now and then. [love to read THE STANDARD, 
“gand when read i pass it. around. 
P. C. SULLIVAN, 
SPRMGEELD. Mass —For inclosed remit- 
tance seud me one copy “Progress and 
Poverty,” uew edition: cone “Protection or 
Free Trade! ove copy “The Single Tax,” and 
belance iu suci other tracts as vouthivk best. 
Yam not so situated us to do very effective 
_@vork in the cuuse. DT have taken THE Stanp- 
AnD for six or eight months, aud send it out 
wmmong thuse who ltahink may be interested 
enough to do some thinking for themselves 
when the subject is fairly presented tu them: 
and Talso get ins little work now and then 
an other ways xs occasion presents itself. 
T. W. R. 
. These are our terms for subscriptions to 
Tue Sranxpanp: 
Qoe subscription, vue yeur, 2. . 2 . £2 50 
One subscripticu, six months, . 2. 125 
‘One subscription, tiiree mouths, .-. . 63 


Three or more subscriptions: 


3 (One vear, each, -_ - « - oe Se «.« * go 00 


Six months, each, . 2. 6 kk ees 1 00 
Three months, euch, 2. 2.020. kk 50 
After the first club of three has been sent, 
subsequent subscriptions may be forwarded 
at the same reduced rates, 
Recruit subscriptions, for four weeks, will 
be received, singly or in clubs to, different ad- 
dresses at lificen cents eaci:. 


Don’t neglect ihe recruit subscriptions. 
They afford opportunity for quiet but effi- 
eacious missionary work, such as you can- 
not obtain in any other way. If you can 

afford it, see that every clergyman in your 
neighborhood gets at least one four weeks’ 
course of THE STANDARD, and every law- 
yer and school icacher and storekeeper as 
well. Even if nota single one of them 
becomes a stcady reader of the paper— 
$f pot ai single one becones a 
_eonvert to the principle of the 
. single tax—still vou will have done them 
good. Seed will spring up more quickly 
and certainly if the scil be prepared be- 
forehand; and when you send a man four 
successive numbers of THE STANDARD you 
are preparing the soil of his mind for 
future seed sowing in a very eifectual 
way. Itis much gained to force a man to 
see for himself what it is we are trying to 
accomplish, how thoroughly we are in 
earnest, and what an enormous body of 
sober, earnest men have been attracted to 
the support of our principles. Push the 
recruit subscriptions, STANDARD readers, 
and keep the gospel of the new crusade 
flying through the mails. 


And don’t forget the recruiting fund 
when you have any moncy to spare for the 
advancement of the cause. It enables us 
to supply tracts to people ail over the 
country who are anxious to distribute 
them but can't afford to buy them; it 
sends books and other literature to 
clergymen and others who are anxious to 
read and investigate; iit supplies recruit 
Sranxpakps to many who would net other- 
wise be reached. The fund is iusufticient 
for the work it has todo. It is for you to 
aay whether it shalf be strengthened or 
not 

The contributions to the recruiting fund 
for this week have been: 


Michael RVA&N....cc.ccccesccrcccccnssecccecsweseres 
¥. BR Howarth. 
Bi B. NOvOS0...020-. ce erevecencesees 

He LL. BUttel..... 2-0-2 cececrecesnecncsrsocctecseese, 
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Here is a letter which points the way 
to the doing of mighty efficient work: 

GaLVESTON, Tex.—Inclosed find postal notes 
for $12 to cover the inclosed lst of sub- 
scribers. This is the best I could do for you 
thus far; but Ihave the sample copies sent 
me, and will put them where they will do 
most good as soon asI can geta bit of time, 
and hope to show some results. 

Meanwhile I have “subsidized” my news- 
dealer to the extent of guaranteeing him the 
sale of eight more copies weekly. 1 will take 
the excess each week and have them left at 
barber shops. Should there be no excess 
shortly—as I hope will be the case—I will 
have him increase again. I mean to keep him 
some eight or ten copies a week ahead of bis 
reguiar demand. HERMAN KUESN. 


It is not to be expected that every STaNpD- 
Akp reader should be able to imitate Mr. 
Kuehn’s example with his newsdealer; 
but there are enough who can do it if they 
only will to far more than double THE 
STANDARD’s circulation. Think this over, 
John Smith. Figure out if you can’t spare 
five, ten, fifteen or twenty cents or more a 
week, and use it in encouraging your news- 
dealer. See that he has a card of THE 
STANDARD (which he can get from us on 
application) well displayed upon his stand, 
and that THE STANDARD itself is kept well 
in view, where his customers can see it. 
Get the newsdealer himself to read the 
paper and to take an interest in pushing it. 
Watch his sales week by week, und as you 
find them increasing see that his orders in- 
crease likewise; as Mr. Kuchn says, keep 
him a certain number of copies each week 
ahead of his demand. And let it encour- 
age you to know that, so far as we have 
heard, wherever this plan has been faith- 
fully tried it has never failed largely to in- 
crease the number of THE STANDARD’S 
readers. 


Grant, Iowa.—I inclose remittance for one 
new subscriber to Tage STANDARD, two copies 
of “Progress and Poverty,” and four copies 
of “Protection or Free Trade?” Ihave been 
hoping to send you a numier of subscribers, 
for I had several nearly persuaded. But the 
cheup literature of the day and prejudice 
keep some of them from subscribing and 
pinching poverty prevents others. For the 
last year 1 have been trying to induce men to 
take Ture Stanpakp. One fora year and two 
for six months have been the fruitsof my 
labor. One of the latter I have induced to 
renew fora yvear. The other will uot renew 
vei, but wants a copy of “Protection or Free 
Trade To may be able todo more in the 
future because [shall have more time during 
the next fhree mouths. Bly work seems small 
alongside of what others have done; but Iam 
adiurmer, living ten miles from town, so my 
opportunities are not very gocd. 

Imake an impression sometimes, even if I 
don’t get subscribers. A short time ago I 
stayed over night with an old friend, an old- 
time abolitionist. He had never read Henry 
George’s writings, and all he knew of our 
doctrines was from the pro-poverty press. 1 
pointed out to him the injustice of our present 
method of taxation, and cuve him the reasons 
for the single tax on land values. His wife 
and two sons were present, and I answered 
all their ciivctious, which were by no meaus 
foolish ones, upparenily to their satisfaction, 
aud have promised to send them tracts and 
papers, lt willtuke time and patience to do 
away with old ideas and bring in new; aud 
many will not listeu_as did my old friend’s 
fumily, but allow their prejudices to blind 
their understandings. J. A. Roma. 

It seems to us that for a man situated as 
he is, friend Romig has done remarkably 
well—well enough to make sonie other 
readers of THE STANDARD who enjoy equal 
or better opportunities feel just a litt 
ashamed of themselves. Three subscrib- 
ers to THE STANDARD, copies of ‘‘Progress 
and Poverty” and ‘**Protection or Free 
Trade?” pat in circulation, and a whole 
neighborhood informed of the princples of 
the single tax reform—we call that a pretty 
good year’s vampaign for ‘ta farmer ten 
miles from town.” If every STaNpaRD 
reader would do as much, the new crusade 
would go forward with a bound. You 
agree with us, John Smith, don’t you? 
Then why don’t you do as much yourself? 
How many new subscribers have you sent 
us? How many of your neighbors have 
you tulked to? How many books and 
tracts have you put in circulation? 

Friends, in this cause of ours every one 
can do something, It is only the man 
who isn’t willing to work who can’t tind 
work to do in plenty. Even the Nicode- 
muses who dure not speak out their con- 
victions, can utilize their recruit subscrip- 
tions and spread the trath by sending THE 
STaNpakpD for four weeks to all their 
friends in succession. 


In the Flatwoods of Florida. 

Bay View, Fla.—You can count me in as 
one more vote when the time comes. The 
first StaxparpD Tread I clapped my hand on 
iny kuee and said: “Them’s my sentiments.” 
I have talked to these natives down here in 
the fiatwoods about this theory, and they im- 
mediately sce the injustice of taxing their 
orange groves at a value of $50 per acre 
while Mr. Disston’s lands around them are 
taxed at &2 an acre; while, if son Peter wants 
to marry Liza Jane he must split rails or work 
as a hireling at $15 a month for four years 
and six months to be able to buy forty acres 
of that land—that is, if the land doesn’t in- 
crease in value and if be and Liza Jane keep 
company that long. 

Iwent over to a sugar boiling the other 
day and the old patriareh of the place took 
me by the elbow and led me tothe family 
fireside, aud while the old lady dusted the 
best rawhide chair, the old man said: 

“Now, Dick, you’re supposed to be a toPable 
sensible sort of chap, and I want you to tell 
me what nonsense this is you've been telling 
my boys. Why, the other day my John Tom 
commenced te tell me that economy couldn't 
benefit the whole people, and went on a 
whole mess about this Henry George theory. 
What is it, anyhow”? 

“Well, now, Mr. McMullen,” I said, ‘“sup- 
pose that you are Uncle Sam, and have a 
thousand boys or so following different pur- 
suits, and the whole raft of them try to save 
money enough to buy a home by doiug with- 
out things, ech? So they all eat nothing but 
potatues and bacon, and mend up their old 
shoes and clothes. Wouldn’t the merchants 
have to go out of business and the manufac- 
turers have to shut dowa for want of a mar- 
ket; and wouldn’t a great many of the boys 
be thrown out of work and have to go with- 
out even potatoes and bacon?’ 

“Wal, that’s so,” he answered. “Economy 
don’t help things that a-way, for sartin. But 
how about this taking all the land away from 
Wwe-uns?” 

So then I started to tell him the difference 
between the two systems of taxation, when 
he cut me short. with— be 

“Wal, Pll be busted ef that ain’t so! I al- 
ways thought it mighty strange I had to puy 
for my own work!” 

So you see these Florida flatwoods of ours 
are not the most sterile soil in the world. 


Bong 


THE BRITISH FARMER. 


While London streets are filled with men 
vainly seeking for work complaint of “bard 
times” is elsewhere heard. Hammers are idle 
in ship yards on the Clyde, navvies stand 
with folded arms ubout the Manchester ship 
canal, girls of thirtecn walk the streets of 
Newcastle selling their souls for enough to 
eat, and “father, mother, three children and 
two female neighbors” “tease bair” for fifteen 
hours in a Glasgow garret to earn eighteen 
pence. From the miuing regions of Cumber- 
land and Lancashire, from the farming dis- 
tricts of Kent and Essex, from the hills of 
Wales and the highlands of Scotiand come 
reports of workers idle and mouths in need 
of food. 

The concentration of agricultural land iuto 
big holdings has driven small farmers and 
farm laborers into the towns. Districts which 
once supported large rural populations have 
been converted into great farms, sheep runs 
or game preserves, while, remarks Professor 
Thorold Rogers, “‘there is collected a popula- 
tion in our large towns which equals in amount 
the whole of those who lived in England ard 
Wales six centuries ago, but whose homes are 
more squalid, whose means are more uncer- 
tain, whose prospects are more hopeless than 
those of the poorest serfs of the medivval 
cities.” 

The condition of affairs in rural England is 
illustrated in the hamlet of Market Lavinton, 
Wiltshire, whose inhabitants have sent an ad- 
dress to the prime minister complaining of 
the tyranny of the “chief steward”—the lord 
of the manor. In their address they say: 

The parish contains 3,657 acres of land 
which is of such quatity that five or ten acres 
of it are capable of maintaining a family in 
comfort. Instead of seeing that the wants of 
the parishioners are provided for, the chief 
steward has Jet 2,228 acres to one farmer. 
To make room for him four farmers were dis- 
placed and the number of laborers greatly re- 
duced. 

Some of these Jaborers have gone to 
America and produce corn and cheese, which 
are sent to this country and soid in Wiltshire 
markets. 

The wages of laborers in the parish are 
only niue shillings per week. Carters and 
cowmen work long bours on week days and 
Sundays for 11s. 6d. Thus men have to labor 
for about two-thirds of the amount which it 
would cost to supply their families with food 
only, iu the workhouse; under such circum- 
stances men, women and children live in a 
state of sem)-starvation. 

In addition to this the farm of 2,228 acres is 
“rated” at £1,075 10s. or 9s 6d. per acre. 
The 481 acres in small holdings are “rated” 
at £906 12s., or 37s. 5d. per acre. As the 
“rating” is founded on the rent it follows that 
the smali holders pay in reut and “rates” 
four times as much as the large farmer. 

While small occupiers have thus beer op- 

ressed the large furmer has not prospered. 

mmediaiely after the last harvest the chief 

steward, on Lis own behalf, seized all the 
crops, stocks and implements, for arrears of 
rent, and aew curries onthe farm, aiter dis- 
charging ten laborers of the few previously 
employed, thus adding to the distress of the 
population. 

It appears that all the capital which the 
Jarge farmer brought into the coneern, and 
all the money which he borrowed from his 
friends, bave been lost. Thus the farmer bas 
lost his time and capital, the laborers have 
worked and starved, the chief steward has 
looked on and profited. 

Notwithstanding the fact that vital statistics 
show a large excess of births over deaths the 
population of the parish was diminished, for 
the chief steward seems to do all in tis power 
to drive away the people. Policemen, who 
are not paid, but are cuntrolled by him, are 
employed to prevent children from playing in 
the market piace. They are instructed to 
seize and suinmon men who gather nuts or 
blackberries in woods formerly open to the 
public. Spaces previously used as play- 
grounds have been inclused. Fox cubs are 
imported and turned out in woods adjoining 
lund occupied by small farmers. 

These efforts to make a waste and a wilder- 
ness are carried on in the center of a county 
which might produce sutflicient to feed a 
million persons besides its own population, 
and in which there might be created a trade 
demand which would bring prosperity to 
miunufacturers, merchants and shopkeepers. 

This address, signed on behalf of the in- 
habitants by Samuel Saunders, brother of 
William Saunders of London, who is doing 
so much for the cause of “land restoration,” 
is a moderate presentation of the evils which 
beset the rural population of England to-day. 
Even lurge furmers cannot continue to pay 
present rents and successfully compete with 
imported produce, and they are petitioning 
parliament for a reduction. On the other 
hand landlords are trying to keep rents up 
for fear lest, as the duke of Argy)] says, “the 
fund for improveinents will be diminished.” 


They have raised the cry of “fair trade” and ! 


are agitating for a protective tariff on im- 
ported farm products, so as to enable home 
farmers to get higher prices and to continue 
to pay hich rents. They have tried to com- 
mit the tory party to that policy, but temprt- 
ing thouch it is they cannot without flagrant 
inconsistency adopt it, as Lord Salisbury 
only last March declared that “agricul- 
turists should not imagine that it was 
within the range of practical politics that 
protection could be restored.” 

Yhe increasing difficulty of obtaining even 
reduced rents; the growiug unrest and dis- 
satisfaction among small farmers and farm 
laborers; the army of uncmployed men in 
towns and cities, and the rise and spread of 
radical ideas, have filled the minds of many 
land owners with apprehension, and they 
would sell if they could get anything like the 
old figures. But what greater calamity than 
this could befall the state! for, as Lord Aber- 
corn pointed out at a convention of landlords, 
who met in Dublin recently to adopt measures 
to “alleviate their own sufferings”—“if land- 
lords were compelled to sell their estates 
most of them would leave the country, thus 
depriving it of the beneficial effects of land 
owners residing there.” 

But there are other land owners who still 
‘do business at the old stand,” and who have 
nothought of leaving the United Kingdom, 
as the following letter from a Donegal land- 
lord to the parish priest of his tenants will 
show: 

Rorat St. GkorGe’s Yacut Cuvp, ) 


KinGstown, Yacut Fixnoua, Nov. 11. / 
Sir—Now, in as few words as possible, L will 
answer your letter. Owiug to the very 
oifensive wording of the resolutions and 
speec..es, Which show me plainly that it is 
useless to deal kindly anv longer with those 
tenants, I may tell you that I would not now 
accept 99 per cent of all rents and costs due 
to me, asl am going to clear the two town- 
lands of Brinlack and Glassagh, and it is my 
land I want now. Remember they are merely 
living on my land as long as I Ict them, and I 
will not regard costs in carrying out my 
pluns. Ihave ample private meaus, and will 
set aside a certuin sum yearly until ali 
are out of that. In doing this I am 
only following out the scriptural pre- 
cept that “a man may do what he likes 
with his own.” I am determined on 
this, and in five, or, at the most, teu years 
time there will probabiy not be a single 
family left there. It will be no bardship to 
the people to have to go elsewhere, as they 
are in such circumstances they can hardly 
live, and besides, according to you. each one, 
as he is evicted, will be supplied with a house 
with three chimneys. In fact, [ think, ac- 
cording to your showing, I will deserve their 
for evicting them. And, of 

course, I will level each house asI proceed. 


-Bo you may look “around for some sites for 


your three-chimneyed houses somewhere clear 
of my property. 

I teed hardly tell a man of your shrewd- 
ness, or rather cunning, that resistance will 
be utterly useless, and it is only a question of 
time and money, of both of whicn I have 
plenty. 

Such is the use which many Scottish as well 
as Irish and English landlords are making of 
their “fund for improvements.” In a country 
half the area of which is owned by seven- 
teen individuals there are silent wastes where 
once amid the heather nestled the crofter’s 
cabin. His little farm brought forth plenti- 
ful crops. Fuel cost but the labor of cutting 
peats from turf deposits and cattle and sheep 
roamed over rich pasturages. Then were 
the deer of the forest and the fish of the 
streams free to him. His wants were 
simple and his mind content. But within 
the memory of men caire great changes. 
The deer in the forest and the fish in the 
stream came to be reserved for “the laird.” 
Pasturage was restricted aud soil and turf 
gave out. Improvements but swelled rent 
and little by little what bad been common 
enjoyments came to be luxuries. Corn, fish, 
beef, meal, potatoes, cheese, whisky and ale 
ceased to be exported and finally grew in- 
sufficient to meet common wants. When 
heather or grass was scarce dulce. or sea 
weed was given to the cattle and even 
buman beings were at times driven by hunger 
to eat it, “anda drink of hot milk, which, if 
they kad not of their own, they got of their 
neighbors.” 

Then came the clearances. Cotters and 
crofters were driven from their little furms 
to make way for sheep runs and deer pre- 
serves. Not merely were families here and 
there evicted, but whole towaships were 
swept away. Ofttimes the peasants suffered 
extreme cruelties, but they made no re- 
sistance lest in doing so they should bring 
down the vengeance of heaven and suffer 
eternal damnation for interfering with what 
their ministers told them was foreordained of 
God. Some of the evicted crofters strayed 
into the towns, some went to foreign lands, 
and those who remained settled along the 
bleak sea shore where the soil was so poor 
and yielded such scant crops that many of 
the men were compelled to resort to the sea 
for fish to gain subsistance. 

{n time all the available land was in use, 
and further increase in numbers caused a di- 
vision and subdivision of the crofts until the 
winimum sized lot from which a family could 
be sustained was reached, and newcomers 
had to go without land and to depend upon 
the good will and charity of their neighbors. 
Every improvement in the appearance of the 
croft and every change that tended to lighten 
the work, but swelled the rent and increased 
the laird’s “fund for improvements,” while 
they offered no security against eviction if 
the factor or the ground oflicer became of- 
fended. Patiently and faithfully the peas- 
ants siaved from one year’s end to another, 
and paid their rent regularly, save when bad 
season’s destroyed their crops or when the 
wind and sea wrecked their boats. But the 
rent was aiways paid when the men had the 
means, and they got along with hunger as 
best they could. 

What wonder then as rents increased and 
times grew harcer, that these crofters should 
come to gaze frequently at the laird’s fat 
decr. What wonder when they gazed at 
their wives’ hunger stricken faces and heard 
their bairns crying for food, that they forgot 
their minister’s warning that it was au offense 
to heaven to trespass on the laird’s domains, 
and the flintlock caine down and a deer was 
shot. 

Angus and Murdo M’Leod, fishermen, were 
recently tried before the sheriff at Stornoway, 
on the islund of Lewis, upon a charge of Kill- 
ing two decr. Hunger was no excuse, for, 
said the sheritf, “this is one of tbe greatest 
offenses of the kind I have observed in this 
island, and although people make light of it I 
hold that it would be as well for these men to 
ceo and take a man’s furniture out of his house 
or his horse out o: his stable as it was for 
therm to take these deer.” And so Angus 
MLeod was fined £2, with 25s. 6d. expenses, 


‘or ten days’ iinprisonment, and Murdo M’Leod 


3U0s., With 28s. 6d. expenses, or seven days’ im- 
prisoument. Being without money and with- 
out friends who could pay their ,fiues they 
went to prison. 

Such occurrences have been frequent of 
late years among the crofters, especially in 
the island of Lewis, one of the Hebrides. 
This island is owned by one individual, Lady 
Matheson. Its area amounts to 406,000 acres, 
and its population numbers 27,000 — souls. 
Twenty-five thousand crofters and cotters 
are settled upon 50,000 acres, 2,000 people are 
vollected together in the town of Stornoway, 
and the remaining seven-eighths of the island 
is given over tu sheep and deer. The 
crofters’ lund is the poorest on the island 
and the bardest work can bring forth but 
meager harvests. Testimony before the 
erofters’ commission in 1883 showed that 
seventy or eighty years ago a great part of 
the island was cultivated by crofters and 
that many clearances were made quite re- 
cently. In the parish of Lochs alone twenty- 
six townships were depopulated to make 
room for the sheep farms of Park. 

The result of all this was that there were 
many crofters without land and whose only 
food was potatvues received from neighbors 
who had land. Aud so, when there seemed 
likely to be a general famine, and with a 
sense of their wrongs to spur them on, they 
went in a body to the forest and helped 
themselves to the deer which had for so long 
eaten their grass and their corn. Where- 
upon her majesty’s goverument ordered a 
powerful turret ship to hasten north and sup- 
press the rebeliion. As « more lasting 
meusure of relief, however, the government 
has arranged for the trausportation of 1,200 
families from the ‘congested crofter dis- 
trict” to British Columbia. For, as a high 
laud peasant said, ‘there seems to be nothing 
for it but that the deer aud the sheep should 
be sent away or that the peopie be sent away 
out of the kingdom.” But it is as he further 
said, “The old people cannot be sent away 
without the young people. It is only the 
younz people who can go and it is only they 
that support the old people. If the. young 
people go the old pevple will die, and itis 
hard for them to see the sheep and the deer 
enjoying the fruit of their fathers’ blood.” 

So the fiat hus gone forth among the peas- 
ants that the sheep and the deer must go, and 
raids are being made that will soon make 
such properties as Mr. Winans’ 400 square 
miles of furest utterly worthless for sport. 

Moreover, the crofters’ commission, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of the 
crofters and with power to reduce excessive 
rents, has been doing dreadful work in the 
highlauds. Thirty, forty and fifty per cent 
reduction in rents have been ordered in many 
parts, aud eveu the duke of Argyle has had 
twenty-six per cent lopped off the tribute he 
was exacting from his clansmen for living in 
Argyleshire and forty-four per cent of the 
arrears of rent wiped out. The vommission- 
ers werc particularly severe in his gruce’s 
township of Mess, where thirty-tive years be- 
fore sume crofters had obtained permission to 
settle, aud by hard toil had converted a 
worthless piece of marsh into a_ gar- 
den. The duke, from his luxurious 
halls at Invarary, observing what they 
had dene, saw that it wus good and blessed 
them witharent of from £1 to £4 apiece. 
But when the crofters’ commission came 
along i¢ cut down his rents by haif and can- 


celed three-fourths of his rent arrears, so 
that his “fund for improvements” was sadly 
diminished. And it is likeiy to become less in 
the not distant future, for the doctrine that 
God made Scotland for all Scotchmen equally 
has set the heather afire and is spreading 
through the highlands with a rapidity that 
portends speedy change in things as they are. 
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AEE ONee SS SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McoGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


The thirty-cighth public meeting of the society will 
be held at . 


“JHE ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


SUNDAY EVENING, JAN, 15. 


Concert for the benefit of 


MISS MUNIER, 


for which the following artists have volunteered thelr 
services: eee 
MME. DI CARLO, 
MR. ALBERT BARNES MYERS, 
MR. S. B. MILLS, 
SIGNOR DUCENZI, © 
MR. CARL HAUSER, 
MR. NAUSBAUM, . 
and the CONCORDIA CHORUS, consisting of 
Mrs. M. O. Dalton Miss Hattie Byrnes 
Miss D. Farrell Miss Huttie Keegan 
Miss Katie McGee Miss Maggie Kavenagh 
Miss Maggie Malloy Miss Annie Claffey 
Miss Helena Malloy Miss Mathilde Leophold 
Miss Anna Laughraa Miss Mamie Donnelly 
Miss Susie Sheridan Miss Emma Roe 
Miss Katie Martin Miss Lizzie Flood 
Miss Annie Martin Miss Katie McGill 
Miss Bertha Frobisher Miss Rickardt 
Miss Jennie Fox Miss Conly 
Miss Annie Casey Miss Eva Orr 
Miss Loretta McGurke Miss Delia Dunn 
Miss Cassie Gallagher Miss Sampson. — 
Miss Mamie Elliott Miss Say Hunophy 
Miss Maggie Elliott Mr. Thomas McCabe 
Miss Dena Ochs Mr. Willlam B. Scott 
Miss Emma Ochs Mr. George Talmie 
Miss Maggie Kennedy Mr. Francis H. Riester 
Miss Annie Kennedy Mr. H. C. Johansen 
Miss Julia Clark Mr. Joseph Walsh 
Miss Essle Clark Mr. Hill 
Miss Katie Murray Mr. J, J. Donohue 
Miss Annie Murray Mr. Charles Prince 
Miss Mary Whynne Mr, Lord Pad 
Miss Katie Keefe Mr. Healy. 
Miss Annie Derby AxIr. Bolger. . 
Miss Aggie Derby - Mr. White: bah 
Miss May Derby Mr. Limberger 
Bliss Maggie Ward Mr. Duncan : 
Rev. Dr. M’GLYNN and HENRY GEORGE.will make 
brief addresses. SS Sep 


PROGRAMME: 
Part. First. - Q 
1. Qverture—Morning, Noon and Night.......::..Suppe 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. McAuliffe. 
2. Opening remarks by the chauirman— .” 
Mr. William T. Crousdale, : 
3% Chorus—Unfold Ye Portals soveeeeees Gounod 
Concordia Chorus. 
4. Baritone Solo—The Palms. o cervavcecesFaure 
Mr. Alpert Barnes Myers. 
5. Piano Solo—{a) Cradle Song; (b) Old Folks at 
Home; (c) waltz, Caprice.......ecceseccevscoucllllls 
Mir. S. B. Mills, 
6 Address— ° 
Rev. Dr. McGlynn. ; 
7. Trio—Ti Prego O Padre..........ccceceeceeees NICOL 
Mme. Di Carlo, Miss Munier and Mr. Duzenci. 


Part Second. 
8 Seléctions—National Airs. ee ee 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. McAuliffe. 
9, La Preghierus..........-.0-+eeseececeseveses sDOnIzetth 
Miss Munler. ne 
10. Violin Solo—Selected—~ 
Mr. Carl Hauser. oh 
ti, Adeste Fideles..... seerdewerscsvecsseNOVEllO 
Soli, Convordia Chorus and Orchestra. 
12, Address— - 


od 


Mr. Henry George... : 

18. Tenor Solo~If With All Your Hearts..Mendelssohn 

Signor Duzenci. ; a 
14. Duo—Quis Est Homo...........2. 20.00. +--++++ Rossini 
Mme. Di Carlo and Miss MMunier. 

15, Xylophone Solo~—Selected— 

Mr. Nauusbaum, : 
16. IMMamMMatus o....cercescerccccesececccccreorceseROSsini 

Mme. Di Carlo, Concordia Chorus and Grehestra._ 


Admission, 50 cents and 81.C0. 
Tickets on sale at the Anti-Poverty Society. office, 
30 Cooper Union, and at the office of THE STANDARD. 


Box office at Academy open at 6:30 p. m. Sunday. 


ASTI-POVERTY SOCIETY IN PHILA. 
DELPHIA. 


The Society will hola. meetings every Sunday evening 
at So'cloek at Linvoln hall, corner of Broad street and 
Fairmount avenuc. 

Everybody invited. Admission free. 
A LIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

Speakers have been secured as follows: - 
Sunday, Jan. 15......,.Louis F. Post, Esy., of New York, 
Sunday, Jan. 22........Wm J. Gorsuch of Philadelphia. 

By order of Executive Committee. 

WM: J. ATRINSON, President. 

J... WINTYRE, Secretary. 


COUNTY EXEC- 


NITED LABOR PARTY 

TIVE COMMITTEE.—Notice is hereby viven) that 
the GENERAL COMMITTEE of the UNITED LABOR 
PARTY of the city and county of New York. will meet 
at Clarendon Hah. East Thirteenth street, on Thursday 
evening, January 12, 1855, at § o’vlock. >). Delegates 
said committee have been apportioned us follows: 
First assembly district. ..... 0. cece 4 
Second assembly district... 00... che eewtcesecesececnce 
Third assembly Uistrich... 0c. ccc ea's eocancencusecavere 
Fourth assembly distriet..... cc ccecsee ee wolceccccceces 
Fifth assembly district..... ccc. ccccccdecbeeeheeceesvece 
Sixth assembly district... ccc een ccecsce sesecedecescas 
Seventh assembly Gistrict....cc.. ccc caceeececen ce, 
Kighth assembly district... ce... ccceeeceree! 
Ninth assembly district... ce eee 
Tenth assembly districts. cles ceccedasccecoeececsuavesee 
Eleventh assembly districts. is) .cceceucecesedeucecoevee" 
Twelfth assembly district. se eee elkcecccuee 
Thirteenth assembly distriete, ooo cloi scl sececebeeecee 
Fourteenth assembly district. ooo 0) occc ede ceccetwcees 
Fifteenth assembly distrlet.c. ieee elec ae nce cewe, 
Sixteenth assembly district. ices secceseccce 
Seventeenth assembly districtes. ec cie elelavkdoeeecs 
Eighteenth assembty distrietoo We wcedecs') 
Nineteenth assembly district; 
Twentieth assembly strict. occa cece cee cede ececs 
Twenty-tirst assembly districts. ceisler s cee do ee 
Twenty-second assembly distriets 2.6202. oo 
Twenty-third assembly district: 
Twenty-fourth assembly district 
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JOHN WeMACHKIN, Chairma 
WILLIAM B. CLARK, Secretary. i 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarth is the Ik 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. BR 


Sold by drageiste or sent by maa 3 
KE. 'T. Hazeltino, Warren, Pa. 


LLENDORE’S 


NEURODONTINE. 


TInustantancous cure for Toothache, HWoadache and Neu: 

ralgia. Wecents. Central denur, #0 E. lithst.. N.Y. 

(SHARES B. SCHAIDNEX, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


e2oU Third avenue, cor. 12tLis street, 
sew York. : 
Children’s Photographs by instuntuneous process a 
spechuity 
AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means’ $3 and $4 shues. ™%6 BOWLRY, 
near Prince street. 


PRINTING. 
(exconn CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (La.) 
4 and 49 Center st., N. Y. 
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PROTECTION OR FREE ~ 
TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tariff Question with 
Especial Regard to the Interesisef Labor 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
CONTENTS: 
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Introductory. 

Clearing ground. 

Of method. 

Protection as a uni versa. need. 

The protective unit. 

Trade. 

Production and producers, 

Tariffs for revenue. 
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The encourugement of industry. 

Tho home market and home trade@ 

Exports and imports. + sal 
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Do high wages necessitate protection : 

Of advantages and disadvantages. as. reap: : 
song for protection. EE 

The Development of manufactures, 

Protection and producers. 

Effect of protection on American industry... | 

Protection and Wages. 

The abolition of protection. ; : 

inadequacy of the free trade argumenh 

The Rea] Weakness of Free Trade. 

‘The Real Strength of Protection, 

The Paradox. 
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True Free Trade. 2a i 

The Lion In the Way. 

Free Trade and Socialism — 

Practical Politics. 
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PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOCT, TO 
/ seasececveee $18.00 
TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM..... 4.00 
BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, Frou 16.00 
DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORE- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASURE, FROM.........- a 
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BYER MADE A325 SELLKIG IN O03 


CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS. 


This is the Best. Cheapest, 
Most Convenient, 

And only co-operative System of eelling watches, 
The watches sre American Lever Stem Winders, 
containing every essential to accuracy and durabii- 
ity, and have, in addition, numerous patented im- 
provements found in no other watch. They are ab- 
golutely the oniy Dust and Dampproof Move- 
ments madein the World, and are Jeweled through- 
outwith GENUINE RUBIES. The Patent 
Stem i¥ind and Set is the strongest and simplest 
made. They are fully equat for appear- 
ance, accuracy, durability and service, 
to any $75 Watch. 

Our Co-operative Clud System brings them within 
the reach of every one. 

We want an active, responsible rep: 
resentative in EVERY Cit Y and 
TOWN. 


Heavy pas gnarantecd on limited investment. 
Write for full particulars. 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


P.0, Box 928, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Canned Goods 


WITH THIS STAMP IN 
THE BOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


AND ARE MADE BY 
Trade-Nark.—Regiktered. ORCANIZED LABOR. 


ZCCOD NEWS 
iro LADIES. 


“"Crentest a cr. NOW S your time 
to get orders for our celebrated. 
"Teas, Coffees and Baking 
Powder, and secures beautif 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
ci acai es * Tea Set, Dinner § +t, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, oF 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., ai 
2, O. Box 289. 3L and 33 Vesey St., Now York. 
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drawn with any Pen (ue Type Writers by the Patent. 
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CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, : 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 
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COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
15 Fourth avenue, 
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